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U of O students 
boycott classes 


OTTAWA (CUP) - Over 450 Social Science students at the 
University of Ottawa walked out of classes thursday to hold 
study sessions in protest of what they felt is an inadequate 
educational system. 

The students left classes after a referendum Wednesday 
supported student demands for change in university govern- 
ments structures. 

They list six demands: 

A more comprehensive library and documentation center. 

Student representation at all levels of university decision 
making. 

Subject promotion instead of current year-by-year promotion. 

Student participation in teaching with an eye to discussion 
technique. 

Bilinguilism in classes. Classes are now offered in either 
French or English but not in both. The University of Ottawa 
is officialy a bilingual school with 6,000 students. Approximate- 
ly half are French. 

A definition of the role of the student and the university in 
society framed as a basis for instruction and decision making. 

The students held workshops late Wednesday and a mass 
assembly to trame resolutions arising out of workshops on 
Thursday. The meeting hall was jammed and raucous. A 
brief scuffle errupted when some Commerce students tried to 
get into a class room and were stoped by the rebels. The com- 
merce students left soon after a couple of punches were thrown. 

The faculty association of the Social Science Faculty is 
supporting student demands. The teachers cancelled all classes 
for the study sessions until such time as the students vote 
toreturn. 

The structure of the workshops roughly follows the six 
demands. 

Students broke ‘into six groups to define specific proposals 
in each of the areas. 

There a has been no Administration reaction thus far. 

The Social Science Faculty is mostly French but some 
English students are participating. On the whole, most English 
students in other faculties are cool to the action. 

However, there is one active group. The Nursing Science 
Students will strike friday to protest crowded classes and 
dismal working conditions. They say their equipment is out- 
dated and classrooms (in the basement of an Ottawa Churdh) 
filthy and rodent infested. 








UGEQ plans demonstration °°! 26196: 


Students to march’ Monday 


Education Minister Jean- 
Guy Cardinal will have one 
more problem to contend 
with this week as a result 
of a thursday night meeting 
of U.G.E.Q.'s C.C.N. 

The meeting which conclud- 
ed at one a.m. friday morning 
resulted in passage a motion 
introduced by U.G.E.Q.'s 
Executive proposing, among 
other things, a march and 
demonstration on Monday by 
all of Quebec’s University 
and CEGEP students on 
Provincial Education offices. 

The latest U.G.E.Q. action 
is meant as a protest and 
strong condemnation of 
government bungling in handl- 
ing education and education 
reforms in this province. 
Students in some Quebec 
CEGEPs have been occupy- 
ing their schools for over a 
week for the same reasons, 
and, despite threats of 
ominous repercussions, from 
the government, seem to be 
as determined today if not 
more so, than when they 
started the takeovers. 

U.G.E.Q. President, Paul 
Bourbeau opened the CCN 
meeting by introducing the 
motion containing the above- 
mentioned proposal concern- 
ing the march along with two 
others; 1) that U.G.E.Q. 
form action committees to 
deal with the present educa- 
tion crisis and other issues 
of concern to students, and 


CCN Chairman, Jean Dore comments during Thursday night's 
meeting. To his right are UGEQ President, Paul Bourbeau, and 
executive member Louise Harel. 


2) that U.G.E.Q. endorse the 
concept of occupation, as 
implemented by the CEGEPs, 
because of the fact that it 
brings students together 
with the opportunity of free 
and open discussion on re- 
levant issues. 

The SGWU delegation to 
the CCN meeting had intended 
presenting a motion to the 
effect that the assembly 
adjourn and reconvene several 
miles out of Quebec City 
(where the CCN was held) 
where the Union Nationale 
cabinet was in caucus, in 
the hopes of meeting with 


Mr. Cardinal or Premier 
Jean-Jacques Bertrand. The 
motion was scrapped, how- 
ever, after presentation of 
the UGEQ executive’s propo- 
sal. 

Impatience with government 
inaction in alleviating some 
of the crushing problems 
existing in education was 
in evidence at the CCN. 

Despite arguments trom 
some of the moderate dele- 
gates, most of the representa- 
tives seemed to feel that a 
stronger commitment than 
verbal condemnation was 


needed by UGEQ. 


English universities take action (finally) 


The Students’ Legislative Council yesterday 
instructed the three Sir George delegates to 
the Conseil Central National meeting of UGEQ 
to support strike action if it was apparent that 
the Department of Education officials refused 
to meet with them. 

The CCN meeting, called last Thursday, was 
convened to decide the action of the 70,000 
member student union. 

The Sir George delegation was further instruc- 
ted to present a motion to the meeting which 
would place on the table any strike motion, 
and which would call for adjournment of the 
meeting to the caucus of the Union Nationale. 

Commerce, Science, Vote Against 

The four representatives from Commerce and 
Science, as well as Arts rep James MacLellan, 
voted against the strike motion. 

Commerce President Ian Sinclair said that 
he would not support any strike action until all 
avenues of discussion with the Department had 
been exhausted. 

Sinclair agreed, along with the Presidents of 
the Arts, Engineering, and Fine Arts to attend 
the CCN meeting in Quebec City. Science Presi- 
dent Colin Wheeler said he would try to have 
someone from his faculty present at the meeting. 

Thursday's SLC meeting had been called to 


ratify decisions taken at an Executive Committee 
meeting Wednesday night. 

In an impromptu address at an all-day forum 
on Wednesday, Loyola College President Reve- 
rend Patrick J. Malone rejected the results of a 
referendum in which Loyola students decided 
in favour of cancelling classes so that study 
sessions of the CEGEP question could be con- 
ducted. 

Malone was greeted ‘“‘very ungraciously” by 
the assembled Loyola students. 

The results of Tuesday’s referendum were as 
follows: 874 in favour of study sessions, 617 
opposed. Approximately 40‘: of the students tur- 
ned out to vote. 

Malone, in defending the decision to call off 
the workshops, states that the results were 
“not representative of student opinion. 


He was speaking at noon to a gathering of 


students at an all day torum which had been 
organized for the discussion of current educa- 
tional issues in Quebec, with special reference 
to the revolt in the CEGEPS. Classes continued 
as usual. 

Later in the day, Loyola College deans voted 
to meet with the Students’ Association sometime 
this week. The proposed meeting would result, 
hopefully, in an official sanctioning of the work- 


shop’ sessions. and to their re-scheduling for 
next Wednesday. 

The Loyola Senate met yesterday and approved 
an all-day study session to be held next week 
in place of regular classes. 

McGill and CEGEP students marched through 
the streets of Montreal Wednesday to direct 
attention to the critical CEGEP situation. 

Chanting slogans such as ‘“‘Cardinal au _ po- 
teau” and ‘‘Pouvoir Etudiant’’, the crowd wound 
its way to Ecole des Beaux Arts, Ecole St. Ma- 
rie, Ecole Mont St. Louis, and Ecole Secondaire 
Lionel-Groulx. 

At each stop the number of students in the 
crowd grew until at one point the protesters 
numbered about 1000. Of these, however only 
about 300 were from McGill. 

McGill Students’ Society President Robert Ha- 
jaly was critical of the small turnout. He said 
that McGill students didn’t realize that the 
grievance of the CEGEPs were similar to those 
of Quebec university students. 

The protest march was in support of the 
numerous. grievances of CEGEP students. 
Among these are the reduction of government 
grants, the lack of accessibility to university, 
the poor conditions and course content in the 
schools, and overcrowding. 







Phote: Larry Clemen 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18 


Mr. C.L.R. James, a 
prominent West Indian author 
will speak on ‘Political, 
Economic and _ Social pro- 
blems of the Carribean 
and their solutions’ Be in 
H-937 1-3 p.m. 

The International Medita- 
tion Society is having an 


introductory lecture on 
transcendentalism in H-635 
at 8:30 p.m. 


The GEORGIAN PLAYERS 
are holding their tinal audi- 
tions for actors, dancers, 
singers, swingers, produc- 
tion people etc for their 
“a Funny thing happened on 
the way to the forum” It's in 
Birks Hall of the Norris 
Bldg. at 7:00 p.m. 

The Economic Society is 
holding a discussion of the 


M.A. Program in H-1253 
at2 p.m. 
FRIDAY: 

AIESEC - an important 
meeting for all AIESEC 





1460 SHERBROOKE ST. W. 
(corner af Mackay St.) 


842-3809 








Richard Rotholz, O.D. 


Optometrist 


MIRACLE MART 


Mildou & Morris Inc. 


DISPENSING OPTICIANS 





ALEXIS NIHON PLAZA’ ST. CATHERINE & ATWATER 


members and representatives 
Fri., in H-509 at 1 P.M. 


The Islamic Society meets 
every Friday for Juma 
Prayers in room 327 of the 
McGill Union on McTavish 
St. from 1:05-1:55 P.M. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 21 


The Women’s Athletic As- 
soc. is sponsoring a vollyball 
and basketball fun night at 
Montreal High School from 
6-9 p.m. No experience’ 
necessary and all welcome. 

Sean Gagnier is singing at 
the Yellow Door Cotfee House 
on Friday and Saturday. Hoot 
Night is on Sunday. 

The S.A. Publicity office 
needs artists and_ typists. 
See Peter Kovacs in H-357. 


Thursday, OCTOBER 24 


The Commerce Students’ 
Association will be holding a 
“Meet the Prof Nite” trom 
seven o'clock to elevent 






BRANCH 
SEAFORTH MED. BLDG. 
3550 COTE DES NEIGES RD. 


TEL. 931-4041 








“Wort Thonblast Lodge 


PRE-SEASON STUDENT SPECIAL 
SEASON SKI PASSES 
FOR 
BONA FIDE DAY COLLEGE STUDENTS 


‘50 cnc: 


Requirements: 


if purchased prior 
to Dec. Ist, 1968. 


Student identification 


Recent photograph 


Terms: 


Write direct: 


Cash 


MONT TREMBLANT LODGE 


Mont-Tremblant, P. Q. 





bs 










BELIEVE 


NaoCUN! BON aoIruUNni 


SKI REPoKT IN EVERY 
ISSUE OF THE GEORGIANC 


SPONSORED 
BY 


q 
3K1& SPORT & SKISSPORT & SKIGSPORT & SKI& SPOR 


1&£PORT & SKIGSPORT & SKIGSPORT & SKI& SPORT 


HE Y/. 





WOULD You 
AN UP-To-paté 


ARENGYON 
1235 ouest, rue ste-catherine 
montreal 






1HOdS3INS 8 LYOdS93INS 


- 


thirty p.m. on October 24th. 
The fee for admission is one 
dollar and fifty cents and 
covers three beers. Obvious- 
ly, the soiree is restricted 
to Commerce students. 


DUEL (formerly Prism) the 
literary magazine of SGWU 
is now accepting poetry and 
short story manuscripts for 
the first of two issues to be 
published this academic year 
(in January and April). DUEL 
is open to all members of 
the university community 
and to those outside it. No 
restrictions on the nature 
of the material submitted, 
however, the primary stipu- 
lation is clarity and _profes- 
sionalism in style. Further 
information concerning manu- 
script regulations and dead- 
lines can be obtained at the 
DUEL offices in Room H- 
355 or by calling Mile Rival 
at 879-4591. 





Vellow 
Boor 


COVA 
J IOUS oT 


FOLK MUSIC NIGHTLY 


APPEARING THIS WEEKEND 
BREAKFAST 
3625 AYLMER MONTREAL 
OPEN 8:30 








N RF OPIN (1) 
coffee house d 
of old Montreal 


JOHN EVANS 


folk singer from england 


fri-18 sat-19 
9:30 $1.00 


401 notre dame e. (at bon secours) 
849-9914 metro champ de mars 


mod gift boutique 


CAFE ANDRE 


“The rendez-vous of students” 
FOLK SINGING 7 DAYS A WEEK 


ms KEN TOBIAS 


FROM 









“SING ALONG JUBILEE” 
Kitchen open all night 


Fully licensed 
2077 VICTORIA STREET 


848-5038 (NEAR EATON’S) 












FOLK 
SINGERS 


THE 
FACULTY 


fr) Cover, Minimum or 
Admission Charge 


970 St. Cath. W. 
es.: 866-0935 





the society for the 
PRESERV ATION 


NEW PENELOPE 


PFOSCHTIS 


A BIG 
BLUES CONCERT 


vith 


SONNY TERRY 
and 


BROWNIE McGHEE 


and 


JOHN MAYALL 
and the 
BLUES BREAKERS 
at the McGILL STUDENT 

UNION BALLROOM 
thurs. 800 PM 12:00 PM 
3480 McTAVISH 
ADMISSION $3.00 





. cutive issues. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


RATES: Classified Advertising tates for 
tegistered students are 75¢ for one insertion 
and $1.25 for the same insertion in two conse- 
Rates for nan-students is $1.25 
per insertion. The word limit is twenty (20). 
Cash must accompany all ads. Advertising 
deadlines are Wednesday noon for the Friday 
issue, and Friday noon for the Tuesday issue. 


' Ads may be submitted only to the Advertising 


Department. Roam 639 of the Hall Building. 


FOR SALE 


REMINGTON typewriter. Good condition. $20. 
Phone 481-7614. 


PREMIER snare drum and stand-chrome. 
20 snares; practice pad, sticks) music stand. 
Value $150 plus - Sell $60. Phone 937-3437. 


AUSTRIAN ski boats: Kastinger-"Alpina”’ 
- double-lined boot: size 8'2; Boot-Press, safety 
hamess and ski poles: $30. Phone 937-3437. 


1968 Head Standard Skis 200cm. Tyrolia Rocket 
Binding. Used one season-good condition. New 
$170. Asking $100. 691-2079. 


GUITAR-Harmany F-Hale Ecoustic Guitar, 
Six steel strings, extra strings. case and strap. 
$35. Mike 484-3051. 


WANTED 


GIRL wanted to share 5 room furnished 
apartment on St. Marc. 931-6065. 


Girl to shase 4% room apartment with two 
other girls; $56/month, 5 minutes walk from 
SGWU. Call Carol 625-1745. 


LOST 


BLACK folder and several important note- 
books on Oct. 10th in Hall Building. Phone 
748-7232. 


SERVICES 


EXPERIENCED typist would like typing to 
da at home - any students requiring any typing 
done - please call: 365-0926 


A University series of concerts at the Place 
des Arts - Les Concerts Universitaires. A 
social event for less than $2.00 - pretty cheap! 
Next concert - Octoher 22 with Decker, Alarie 
and The Montreal Symphony. Receptionist 3rd 
Floor or Place des Arts - 842-2112 


“Deep-Six’ underwater search &  recavery 
team. Light salvage. biological and archaealo- 
gical diving, dock and mooring repairs etc. 
Eves., Kenn 683-5333. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DONT miss JULIET of the SPIRITS, Federico 
Fellini's great film. Sunday Oct. 20. 3° pm. 
H-110, 75c¢. SCM 


John! | saw Pamela last night at Les Cancerts 
Universitaires with someone else! 5 great 
concerts - $7.50 and $10.00. Ties unnecessary 
but clean levis please! Next concert - October 
22 with Decker, Alarie and The Mantreal 
Symphony. Receptionist 3rd Floor or Place 
des Arts - 842-2112) 


GIRLS WANTED: For part-time sales wark. 
Apply in room of the Hall Building. 879-4462. 


GARNET KEY 
NOMINATIONS 


are opening 


Monday October 21st 


and closing 


FRIDAY OCTOBER 25th 


For Membership in the Garnet Key 


See Student Receptionist 


For More Information. 





& 


by Murray Smith and Mike Leipzig 





The Student Legislative 
Council in its statement. of 
October 11th said that there 
was not a willingness on the 
part of the student body to 
educate themselves about the 
problems facing Quebec uni- 
versities and as a_ result. 
“educational problems can 
no longer be considered a 
priority of the — student 
government at Sir George 
Williams University”. 

We reject this position, 
firstly because there existed 
an obvious mendate for the 
S.L.C. to inite a policy sup- 
porting the C.E.G.E.P’s (the 
majority of the over 650 
students present demanding 
study sessions) We feel that 
the policy of the $.L.C. to 
date has been as_irrespon- 
sible as that of the Provin- 
cial Government. There 
exists in this university a 
mandate to act on the basis 
of the obvious financial si- 
tuation of the students in this 
university. 

The government this year 
has cut bursaries by $7.6 
million and raised the inte- 
rest on loans to 7 5/8 - 
2°, higher than last year. 
This summer student un- 
employment rose. [In the 
summer of 1962 80.2‘ of 
university students were 
employed. Estimates for this 
summer's unemployment 
run as high ag 80%. The 
average summer income for 
a male student at Sir George 


in 1966 is over $900.00. 
It is questionable whether 
this summers average in- 


come was 1/4 of that. 

The students in this pro- 
vince are expected to live 
on a curious mixture of ina- 
dequate government loans and 
bursaries, ill-paid summer 
and part-time labour and 
family charity. The poverty 
of students in Quebec is evi- 
dent. insistant and growing. 

This problem is highly 
interrelated with other pro- 
blems within the university. 
The problem of overcrowding 
the irrelevance of course 
content, the decision making 
structure within this univer- 
sity all related to the fi- 
nancing of higher education 
in Quebec. The administra- 
tion of this university for 
instance, spent thousands of 


dollars in public. relations, 
publications ete., when its 
erant was cut but not one 


cent when student bursaries 
were cut. 

These problems are not 
unique to Sir George. In fact 


they manifest themselves to 


a much greater degree in 
the C.E.G.E.P.s It would 
be worth while to analize 
the problems in the 
C.E.G.E.P.’s because — the 
present conflict has it’s 
origins in the © situation 
there. In fact nothing has 
demonstrated the lack — of 


planning and the incompitence 


of the Provincial Government 
than in the situation of the 
C.E.G.E.P.’s. 

Of the 80,000 students in 


their tinal year of high 
school 2/3 have their abi- 
lity to continue their educa- 
tion. Ot these however, only 
1/2 will be accomodated in 
the C.E.G.E.P.’s, the other 
1/2 will not have the op- 
portunity to extend their 
education. Why? Because of 
the Provincial Government's 
lack of planning. In addition 


to lack of space there is 
the problem of an_ insuffi- 
cient number of qualified 
instructers. This is due 


again to the inadequate grants 
of the Provincial Government 
to the C.E.G.E.P.’s. The 
Quebec Government has 
equally failed those who have 
graduated from the 
C.E.G.E.P.’s. Firstly it has 
failed to provide those who 
have learned various. skills 
at the C.E.G.E.P’s with a- 
dequate job opportunities. 
Secondly it has failed to 
build a second French lan- 
guage university in Montreal 
so as to accomodate the 
C.E.G.E.P.'s graduates 
seeking entry into Quebec 
universities. 

The Government of Que- 
bec cannot adequately fi- 
nance education because the 
status quo and perpetuating 
the inequalities inherent in 
the economic system of 
Quebec. The fact remains 
that less than 10‘, of Quebec 
industry is owned by Que- 
becers. It is a necessary 
part of the dynamic of any 
colonized nation that it as- 
sure foreign investment a 
profitable return. This com- 


ON-CAMPUS 
RECRUITING 


OCTOBER 28 
ROUTTENBERG, SCHARF, KI- 
VIAT & SINGER... 

C.A. TRAINEES 
ARTHUR ANDERSON &CO... 
C.A. TRAINESS 
PEAT. MARWICK. MITCHELL 
&CO... 
C.A. TRAINEES 
PRICE WATHERHOLUSE &CO... 
C.A. TRAINEES 


OCTOBER 29 
MARGOLESE. KATZ. CHODOS.. 
C.A. TRAINEES 


OCTOBER 30 
REINHART, STEINE, WEXLER 


&CO... 


C.A. TRAINEES 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
SOCIAL ECONOMIC PROGRAM.. 

HONOURS OR 
MASTERS ONLY 
OCTOBER 31 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
SOCIAL ECONOMIC PROGRAM.. 
HONOURS OR MASTERS ONLY 


NOVEMBER | 


ALUMINIUM CO... 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING & SCIENCE 

HONOURS MATH 
INTERVIEWS WILL BE BOOKED DURING 
THE TWO WEEKS PRIOR TOEM- 
PLOYERS’ VISIT AT THE CMC STUDENT 
PLACEMENT OFEICE, ROOM H-110, 
HENRY F. HALL BUILDING. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, SEE 
PLACEMENT BULLETIN BOARDS. 





pletely eliminates the pos- 
sibility. of raising corporate 
taxes. The government is 
required to spend estensi- 
vely in the industrial sector, 
hence it must spend extensi- 
sively less in the public 
sector. As an example of 
this, even money spent in 
the educational sector is 
transferred through the cor- 
porate banking structure. In 
the Province of Quebec 
roughly 14 million is spent 
on the interest of loans to 
post secondary educational 
institutions. That is 14 mil- 


lion dollars, an amount 
roughly equal to that ne- 
cessary ,to make  post- 


secondary education free in 
the province, is paid to the 
banking sector as the 8 





€- 
8. 


interest on short term 
loans. 

The spending of additional 
funds on educauon is oppo- 
sed by the corporate indus- 
trial sector precisely because 
it will reduce the amount of 
money available for the 
consumption of comodities. 
More taxes leads to dimi- 
nished purchasing power 
which leads to higher wage 


demands which leads_ to 
lesser profits and higher 
prices. A greater expendi- 


ture on education would lead 
to a magnification of the 
wage-price spiral, that is, 
every sector of the economy 


is required to reduce its 
needs in order for the cor- 
porate sector to maximize 
profits. 


The irresponsibility of the 
government in evident; it is 
sacrificing the needs of the 
people of Quebec to the 
interests of one 


the | illager shoe shoppes inc. 


ONLY $14.99 


“ al 
“*ennneeee een \h 





Black Patent Leather 
Dark Brown Safari 






(Snowdon) 


(Pointe Claire) 





5218 Queen Mary Rd. 


1478 Peel St. 


(Cor. de Maisonneuve Blvd.) 


Fairview Shopping Centre Les Galeries D’ Anjou 110 Sparks St. Mall 


(Ville d’ Anjou) 


sector of 


Antique Brown Safori 
Antique Tan Safari 


C.0.D. Orders Accepted 
Open Thurs. & Fri. Evenings 
Credit Cards Honoured 
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the economy. 

COMFRU demands _ the 
Provincial Government as- 
sume its responsibilities and 
modify the existing tax struc- 
ture so as to permit a larger 
segment of government finan- 
ces to be spent on education. 
We demand the institution of 
a capital gains tax as the 
source of the additional re- 
quired revenue. 


We support all groups in 
Quebec that are actively 
striving towards the neces- 
sary reforms of the social 
and economic structure in 
this province. We join with 
the C.E.G.E.P.’s, with the 
University of Montreal with 
the mass of students. in de- 
manding an end to the ene- 
quities which the Provincial 
Government has tolerated 
and reiforced. We issue a 
call for action and demand 
the taking of all steps ne- 
cessary to meet these ends. 













Place Victoria 
(Shopping Premenade) 


(Ottawa) 
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editorial 


The Silent Masses 


Despite the fact that last Friday’s open meeting was 
functionally inconclusive, its ramifications continue to 
exert an influence, albeit a negative one, on the SLC. 
This years Council is, above all else, deeply committed 
to the proposition that any action it might take be re- 
presentative of student opinion. This is, ideally, how it 
should be, yet this conviction, coupled with the passivity 
and disinterest that has characterized the attitude of the 
Sir George body politic since classes began, has served 
to paralyze the governing body of the Students’, Associa- 
tion. The October 12th open meeting was called because 
the SLC Executive felt that the decision that it was 
compelled to make at an emergency meeting the night 
before should have been ratified by the student body. 
Due to the fact that UGEQ did not call for the antici- 
pated strike action, both the Executive decision and the 
subsequent open meeting became meaningless. 

Yet the crisis situation that exists within Quebec post- 
secondary schools is growing progressivly more acute. 
UGEQ continues to meet on the subject, the SLC 
continues to meet on the subject, but both are hampered 
by lack of feedback from the students who must support 
any eventual action, if it is to be successful. 


The georgian has maintained in the past and, in fact, 
still contends, that Council members should be repre- 
sentative of the people who elected them. The SLC 
Executive too, is acting on this fundamental premise. 
At a time when its energies should be devoted to the 
formulation of concrete and viable solutions to the 
present province-wide crisis, Council is being forced 
to first try and interpret the wishes of its constituency 
on the basis of thin and inconclusive feedback. This, 
clearly, constitutes an almost insurmountable obstacle. 
If the student body were decisive and well informed 
and the SLC was being derelict in its duties, a grass 
roots movement could replace its members with people 
who would exibit more responsibility. But when Council 
is attempting to act responsibly, representativly, and 
positively, as is now the case, and the students that it 
represents do not make their feelings known, a practical 
and moral stalemate such as the one we are currently 
experiencing results. 


If, in fact, the lack of feedback is indicative of the 
apathy on this campus, the SLC should, we believe, 
call a referendum which will decide whether or not all 
activities should be cancelled for the remainder of the 
year and the fees collected placed in an emergency 
loan fund to be administered by the University. Then 
all the people who sweat their asses off in endless 
Council meetings could be apathetic and normal too. 


‘ANTEC RAR LA AE ENT MQ 
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Your change sir 


Editor; the georgian, 

Permit me to enclose here- 
with the sum of 42¢ which was 
thrown by some very ignorent 
and uncouth Sir George Wil- 
liams Students. Mr. Fred 
Davis embarrassedly picked 
this up and we have been en- 
trusted to return it to you and 
let you use your imagination 
as to what you should do with 
it: 

The return visit to sir Geor- 
ge Williams was very inter- 
esting. Mr. Stokeley Carmi- 
chael is a polished, handsome, 
brilliant show business per- 
sonality. He only came real 
to me when Taio Tekane Horn 
told him that Indians wanted 
no part of intervention into 
Indian Affairs by Negroes. 
Those who saw the reaction 
realized why we don't want 
their tuoughful attention. The 
language he used shows that 
he has no respect for Indians. 


I was very greatly impres- 
sed by the charm, the show 
business style of the many 
young negroes in the audience. 
It shows why they are such 
marvelous entertainers and 
makes very clear the racial 
difference. 


It was unfortunate that your 
panel of students had not pre- 
pared themselves properly to 
ask piercing researched ques- 
tions about Indians. The cons- 
tant personal interrogation I 
receive at such events indica- 
tes some kind of a fixation by 
white people on native women. 
Of course, I can deal with 
these infantile people quite 
easily. 

The enthusiastic support of 
the student body tor Mr. Car- 
michael'’s threat of physical 
violence came to a shuddering 
halt when he denounced the 
Jews in Israel. It showed that 
your students were play-ac- 
ting a role to support the cause 
of negroes because it is far 
away, not in this country, and 
probably drives the students, 
parents mad. When I pre- 
sented the realities of the 
problems of Indians, that was 
altogether different and their 
mood changed. They became 
angry and serious because 
the students do not want to 
tace reality, but want to roar 
their support of fantasy. 

Sometime in the future, if 
an intelligent group of students 
can be gathered together, 
which is quite possible, I 
should like to return to give 
the student body the benefit 
of my teaching them about 
Indians for a whole week. Ho- 


’ wever this letter is to repeat 


that we Indians want no part 
of negro civil/ rights move- 
ments, we dont associate, 
sympathize with or endorse 
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their program. And Stokeley 
Carmichael is true when he 
says that the whitepeople who 
do claim to be helping negroes 
are only really trying to help 
themselves in a very selfish 
manner. 

In the meantime kindly dis- 
tr-bute the 42¢ to the rude 
students who insulted Mr. 
Fred Davis with the money. 

Kahn-Tineta Horn 


Visa Replies 


Visa Marketing (Canada) 
Limited is a student marketing 
organization which offers 3 
distinct programmes of inter- 
est to all students. The re- 
lationship of these 3 program- 
mes is what I wish to set forth 
in proper prospective, and as 
it relates to the value they 
have for the student. 

Visa Marketing 
cards: 

1. Visa membership card 
(see spec. 1) It is for special 
student savings at specific 
local and national places of 
business in the respective a- 
reas. 

2. Canadian National Railway 
cards (see spec. 2) Visa Mar- 
keting offers a CN 25° card. 

3. TWA 50/50 Club (see spec. 
3) Once again Visa offers 
savings to students. 

The rates that Visa charges 
for membership automatically 
have recognizable value. Visa 
CN (No. 1 & 2) $2.00; Visa/ 
TWA (No 1 & 8) $3.00; Visa 
CN/TWA (No1 & 2 & 3) $4.00 
cards. Should you go to a 
Canadian National Railway 
counter and purchase a CN 
reduced fare card, you would 
pay $2:00 for it; as a result 
under the Visa programme, 
the Visa card in the Visa/ 
CN deal is free. Should you 
go to any Airline and purchase 
a 1/2 fare card, you would 
pay $3.00. Under the Visa 
programme the Visa card is 
included free. 

Should you go to purchase 
both a CN card, value $2.00, 
a TWA card value $3.00, you 
would be paying a total of 
$5.00, which we offer for $4.00 
with a Visa card included free. 
The TWA card is a card 
recognized by all Airlines for 
Youth fare, not the Visa card. 
Visa is simply a marketing 
Company in this case for T- 
WA, and it is quite concei- 
vable that an Air Canada a- 
gent may never have seen a 
Visa Card. 

The Visa Card which gives 
the student various discounts 
and savings with businesses 
in his/her area is simply a 
form of advertising to encour- 
age students to support their 
local businesses. Under the 
terms of a Visa _ sponsor's 
contract, the rate of discount 
available to the Visa card 
holder is exclusive to Visa. 


offers 3 









In our advertising of the VI- 
SA programme to date, we 
did not indicate that travel 
‘was restricted to the 12-22 
age limit, nor that this was 
on a standby basis with the 
airlines: this was an honest 
error on our. part, and 
certainly not Company policy. 
When we were advised of the 
error, we immediately cor- 
rected our advertising, and 
are refunding, at our expense, 
all monies paid to Visa by 
those people who cannot take 
part in the programme due to 
this age restriction. 

As I said to you on the 
telephone, Mr. Hilton, your 
article in that it was a reprint 
of a Toronto situation which 
was misinterpretted, is also 
in error, and I would appre- 
ciate it if you would print 
this letter as it states the 
facts as they really are. 


VISA MARKETING 
(CANADA) LIMITED, 
Jarry J. Bradley, 
General Manager. 





A clarification 


October 9 1968. 
The Ombudsman, 
Sir George William University 


Dear Sir, 

With regard to your letter, 
I must hasten to clarify a new 
points which you have appa- 
rently misconstrued. 

First that the Caribbean 
Students’ Society did not plan 
or sponsor the open meeting 
on the mezzanine on that Fri- 
day. Secondly, the individual 
who initiated the meeting was 
speaking as an individual and 
not as a representative of the 
society... 

I think that you would agree 
that neither the President of 
the society nor the body as a 
whole can be held responsible 
for any unilateral action on the 
part of a Caribbean Student. 
Moreover he or they was or 
were not authorized to speak 
on behalf on the society. In 
like manner the President of 
the Students’ Association can- 
not be held responsible for 
statements made by a non- 
executive member of the SA. 

To go a bit further Mr 
Sloan I did not make any stat- 
ement concerning you and the 
issue of your office. I there- 
fore think it right that you 
should re-direct your charges 
to the person or persons who 
made the statements. May 
I inform you that there were 
Canadian and Caribbean stu- 
dents who spoke at the ‘“‘de- 
bate”. 

With all fairness to you, I 
think you should withhold your 
planned mode of action until 
you have contacted the appro- 
priate individuals. 


May I seize this opportunity 
to inform the student-body as 
a whole that the Caribbean 
Students’ Society does not hold 
meetings on the mezzanine and 
any member or members of 
the society who hold such 


fe 
\ 





by D.G. Porter 


The Saigon government is. still 
tar from offering equality of opportuni- 
ty to poor Vietnamese in the field 
of education. 

Secondary education is the means 
of moving into positions of respon- 
sibility, prestige and power in the 
government, the military and other 
spheres, and it has traditionally been 
monopolized by a privileged economic 
class. One of the attractions of the 
Viet Cong movement has been that 
it has given poorer youths an op- 
portunity for advancement which the 
legitimate social system denied them. 

The numbers of primary and se- 
condary school students in South Viet- 
nam have risen steadily over the 
years. There are now almost five 
times more primary school students 
and more than six times more se- 
condary school students than there 
were ten years ago. But whereas 
primary school education is now near- 
ing the “saturation” point of about 
85 percent of the primary school-age 
population, only about 15 to 20 percent 
of the secondary school age population 
is being educated. 

Furthermore, the growth in  se- 
condary education has been mostly 
in private schools, which now account 
for two-thirds of All secondary school 
students. Public secondary schools 
have not grown proportionally faster 
than private schools. Only one village 
in five has any public secondary 
school, and most provinces have only 
one public “high school. Nine pro- 
vinces have no high school at all. 
A peasant family can seldom afford 
to send its children to a_ private 
school, or even a_ “‘semi-public™ 


school (which charges tuitions half 


those of private schools). 

Moreover, very few of those who 
enter the first cycle of secondary 
school receive their baccalaureate, 
which is necessary for prestige em- 
ployment. Of the students enrolled 
in secondary school in region IV 
last year, only two percent were 
in the final grade. Baccalaureates 
are in theory awarded only upon 
passing an examination, but according 
to one educational adviser with long 
experience in Vietnam, they are avail- 
able to anyone with the money to 
buy them. 

Demand for Education Rising 


Saigon is not meeting the rising 
demand for secondary education. Last 
year, in the delta region, which con- 
tains half the population of South 





Vietnam, 41,413 students sat for en- 
trance into ‘second cycle” of se- 
condary school, which corresponds 
to high school in the U.S. educational 
system. Of these, only 9,285, or 22 
percent of the total, were accepted. 

There has been little change in 
this percentage over the past few 
years. In 1965 and 1966, 21 percent 
of those who sat for the examination 
were accepted. The actual number 
of students accepted into the secon- 
dary cycle last year was less than 
it was in 1965. 

In some provinces, the ratio of 
those desiring secondary education 
to those accepted is even higher. 
In Tay Ninh province, according to 
an American teaching in the provincial 
high school, there were 4000 applying 
for the school, but less than 400 
were accepted. 


Most Americans in the field agree 
that the Ministry of Education has 
not really tried to provide as much 
secondary education as possible. An 
official source says there have been 
pressures on the Ministry of Edu- 
cation from the U.S. mission to make 
more of an effort in the area, but 
that Minister Nguyen Van Tho has 
not felt education is the best use 
of the government's resources. 

Until now each province has had 
to submit plans for secondary school 
classroom construction to the central 


government, and the pace of cons- 


truction has lagged. Last year in 
the Delta region 48, classrooms were 
programmed by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, but none of them were even 
started. 


This year, 77 classrooms have 
been planned, and so far 19 are 
either built or under construction. 
According to a U.S. official, the 
Ministry was reluctant to build that 
many classrooms, but was overruled 
by the “Superministry” for Revo- 
lutionary Development. 

U.S. advisers in the field point 
out that any great growth in high 
school baccalaureates would mean 
tougher competition for middle - 
and upper-class young people for 
government and military positions. 
“They don't want the peasants in 
on the action.” says one province 
education adviser. 


Unemployment of Youths Growing 


Another U.S. official believes that 
the Saigon government has feared 





the growing number of well-educated 
youths without jobs. This fear the 
U.S. mission appears to have shared. 
In the ‘Area Handbook for South 
Vietnam” issued to U.S. personnel 
last year, it is noted that university 
graduates who cannot find jobs with 
the government are swelling the num- 
bers of an “intellectual proletariat” 
which has been ‘causing increased 
concern to the government.” This 
is contrasted to the situation in 1955, 
when the government “had no par- 
ticular difficulty in placing the few 
hundred graduates of the University 
of Saigon.” 


The same adviser notes, however, 
that there is another vested interest 
in holding off on secondary education 
expansion. About two-thirds of the 
471,000 students in secondary schools 
are in private institutions, which 
are money-making propositions. 
Those educators who run them have 
little interest in free public education, 
since private school enrollments may 
drop as public school enrollments 
rise. 


The reason cited by the Saigon 
government for the slowness of prog- 
ress in secondary education is the 
shortage of teachers. Approximately 
8,000 teachers would be required 
to boost the level of secondary edu- 
cation to the level that the experts 
believe is required to insure “sus- 
tained economic and political growth.” 


The new military mobilization law 
may be a serious blow to secondary 
education. It has been promised that 
teachers called up will be returned 
to their schools after nine weeks 
of military training, upon the request 
of the school, but the actual effect 
of the mobilization will not be known 
for several more weeks. To many 
the new call-up represents a down- 
grading of secondary education. 


Teacher-Training Accelerated 


In order to produce more teachers, 
a new accelerated program for teach- 
er-training aimed at turning out 500 
teachers in one year was proposed 
last August. It was hoped that classes 
would start in February or March 
of this year, but the Tet offensive 
has derailed that program for the 
time being, according to U.S. sources. 
The new campus at Thu Duc, near 
Saigon, which was to be the site 


for the program, is still not being 
used, due to a combination of ‘“‘in- 
security’ and difficulty in getting 
teachers to leave Saigon. 

In order to attract more youth 
to the teaching profession, it will 
be necessary also to raise teachers 
salaries, which today are 11,000 pias- 
tres per month, about one-third of 
what a secondary principal (appointed 
directly by the Ministry) receives. 
Most secondary’ school teachers 
“moonlight” in order to raise their 
pay by teaching at more than one 
school. It is especially difficult to 
get teachers to leave the Saigon 
area, and those with the lowest scores 
on the teaching examination are usual- 
ly the ones assigned farthest from 
the capital. 


Few province chiefs really fight 
for more educational facilities, either 
because they are afraid of Saigon 
or because they don’t care. ‘“They 
don't think secondary education is 
terribly important,” says one. edu- 
cation adviser in a Northern provin- 
ce, “as long as the people can read 
and write.” 

One of the exceptions is Col. Nhu, 
Province Chief in Long An, south 
of Saigon. He has had requests for 
increases in secondary school class- 
rooms turned down repeatedly. As 
the U.S. Senior Province Adviser 
in Long An, Col. James Herbert 
explains, ‘‘Rural kids there have 
traveled around enough to know , 
that the kids in the city are the 
one who get an education, and that 
they aren't getting an even break.” 
He adds, “If they are in school, 
they aren't so easy for the VC to 
recruit.” 


D. Gareth Porter is a 
political science teacher 
at Manchester College in 
North Manchester, India- 
na, and is presently stu- 
dying on a leave of ab- 


scence at Cornell Univer- 
sity. He spent last sum- 
mer in South Vietnam and 
wrote a series of articles 
for College Press Ser- 
vice, the first of which 
appears here. 
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meetings will NOT be speak- 
ing on behalf of the society. 

In light of these facts, I 
regret that I cannot make a 
public statement as you sug- 
gested. 

I apologize for any incon- 
veniences this may cause you. 
Thanking You 


Caribbean Student’ Society 


President 


and the second set of lectures 
of Professor Henry Langlois’ 
French cinema course, I find 
myself forced to protest the 
incompetence, technical inef- 


tilms. I 
difficulties 


35mm 
technical 


ever, 


realize that of 


‘spring up unexpectedly, how- 
when errors keep re- 
occurring, one tends to doubt 


Prot. Langlois’s calibre 
and fame to our university 
only to find him unable to 
teach in the proper manner. 
If his department is run by 


can 


ERROL L. THOMAS. 





Media mutierings 


Editor: the georgian, 
Being one of the many stu- 
dents who attended the first 


ficiency and disorganization 
of the so called “Instruction 
Media” department. I think 
that these terms | have just 
used are weak to describe 
the way this department has 
been projecting 16mm _ and 


the capabilities of technicians. 


I deplore the conditions un- 
der which Prof. Langlois is 
forced to teach his course, 
and I am sorry for Dr. Losigne 
who has gone into so much 
trouble into bringing someone 


a group of incompetent func- 
tionaries, I urge the admi- 
nistrators who will read this 
article to inquire on_ their 
own and do something. 


Solomon Schinasi 
Arts III. 
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ZITTRER, SIBLIN, STEIN, 


LEVINE & CO. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


WILL BE CONDUCTING 
INTERVIEWS FOR 
1969 B. COM GRADUATES ON 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1968 


KINDLY ARRANGE 
APPOINTMENT WITH 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 





(WE SOGK I T0 you 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18 TH. 
THE GRAND OPENING OF.. 


try this next lunchtime for a change: 


1 big bow] goulash soup, (a complete meal in itself 


bread & butter, 
coffe, tea or hot chocolate 


also included: lots of free atmosphere. 
1433 bishop - between de maisonneuve & st. catherine 


only 47 3/4 seconds from the hall bldg. 


AN EASY INTRODUCTION, TO 


Astronomy 


EIGHT ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
AT THE 


DOW PLANETARIUM 


Monday Evening October 16 and 
Tuesday Evenings October 24 to December 5 


REGISTRATION: October 16 at 8:00 p.m. 
at the Dow Planetarium, 1000 St. Jacques W. 


COMPLETE COURSE $7.50 — (STUDENTS $5.00) 
co-sponsors: The Montreal Centre of 


The Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, Inc. 
— The Dow Planetarium 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 872-4199 





u.s. Jollies Dept: 


Huac investigates rebels 
withont sense of humans 


WASHINGTON (CUP - 
CPS) Several weeks ago, 
vice-presidential candidate 
Spiro Agnew called for a 
“sreater national sense of 
humor.” The House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities (HUAC) and _ its 
subpoenaed witnesses have 
responded to the call: HUAC 
by taking itself seriously, 
and the witnesses by refu- 
*'ng to. 

The committee wanted 
evidence of ‘“‘subversive ac- 
tivities” in the last week 
of August in Chicago. It 
brought to Washington lea- 
ders and anti-leaders of the 
political and cultural peace 
movement - most prominen- 
tly Dave Dellinger, Tom 
Hayden and Ronnie. Davis of 
the National Mobilization 
and Jerry Rubin and Abbie 
Hoffman of the Youth Inter- 
national Party (Yippies). 

First meeting of 
left leaders 

This was the first formal 
meeting of radical leaders 
and ‘system’ politicians 
since Chicago. If what hap- 
pened is any indication of 
meetings to come, politi- 
cians will begin sidestepping 
rather than attacking New 
Leftists. 

In a normal HUAC hear- 
ing, a case against subpoe- 
naed witnesses is built by 
the Committee staff; the 
witnesses refuse to say any- 
thing under the protection of 
the First, Fourth and Fifth 
Amendments. This time was 


different. 
The first witness, Bob 
Greenblatt of the National 


Mobilization, spoke at length 
on his anti-war work. (He 
was the first of what HUAC 
called the ‘hostile’? wit- 
nesses. Earlier, the “‘trien- 
dly’’ witnesses gave a sum- 
mary of Chicago mayor 
Richard Daley's report on 
the week’s activities). Dr. 
Quentin Young, of the Me- 
dical Committee tor Human 
Rights, then used his time 
on the stand to outline the 
medical needs of demons- 
trators everywhere. 
Comic relief added 

Periodically, other  wit- 
nesses would interrupt with 
comic relief. After Jerry 
Rubin made an announce- 
ment, Committee chairman 
Richard Ichord proclaimed, 
“The chair is not conducting 
a circus here today’. Ear- 
lier, while one police infil- 
trator was testifying, Abbie 
Hoffman asked to be excused 
to go to the bathroom. His 
request was granted. 

Plagued by _ interruption 
and witnesses who didn’t see 
things his way, Chairman 
Ichord constantly repeated 
the intent of the hearings: 


“We want to find out if 
communists in this country 
inspired and took part in 
the riots in Chicago ... and 





Spiro Agnew: Heeds his own call 
for humor 


if certain organizations in 
the United States have con- 
nections with foreign com- 
munist powers.” 

Dr. Young evasive 
Ichord found _ his 
troubles with Dr. Young. The 
Committee was trying to 
establish that Young loaned 
Ronnie Davis $1,000 to lease 
office space for the Mobili- 
zation in Chicago. Davis went 
to Hanoi last spring, and 
this’ linked him in the Com- 
mittee’s minds with all sorts 
of anti-U.S. activities. 
Young quietly said he does 
not ask for travel dossiers 
from people to whom _ he 

loans money. 

, After Young spoke on the 
third day of hearings, the 
Committee brought Green- 
blatt back for an hour or 
so, then adjourned the hear- 
ings until Dec. 2. 


The Committee hearings 
were most noteworthy for 
what didn't occur, rather 


than what they did. The most 
articulate and colorful anti- 
war leaders were not called 
to testify; 
free speech and suppression 
were not raised. 

Most strikingly, the Com- 
mittee tailed to put the mou- 


vement in the slightest bit of 


disrepute. 
‘‘Life’s little circus’’ 
Running parallel to House 
Committee on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities (HUAC) 
hearings on subversion in 


main. 


the questions of 


Chicago was a sideshow en- 
titled “Life's Little Cir- 
cus”. Put on by local Mo- 
vement groups, the circus 
was billed as an alternative 
to the more formal goings- 
on in the Cannon House Of- 
fice Building. 

Both George Washington 
University, focal point. of 
activity, and American Uni- 
versity, held forums where 
Movement leaders in town 
for the hearings gave the 
standard speeches against 
the war, against HUAC, and 
for funds to keep the Moye- 
ment solvent. 


The rhetoric was the sa- 
me, but since Chicago the 
audience has changed dra- 
matically. Before, radical 
speakers ended up talking 
to small bands of those al- 


ready convinced; now, the 
crowds include a_ sizeable 
number of people looking 
over the “peace crowd’ to 
see if it is worth joining. 
Many seemed _ convinced. 
From the beginning, there 


was not only a_ boost in 
numbers, but in enthusiasm 
as well. 

But the main attraction 
at the outside-the-hearing- 
room hearings was the cul- 
tural circus. It started the 
weekend before the hearings 
on Washington’s P Street 
Beach (which isn’t a beach), 
and ended on the capitol 
Mall (which is barely a 
mall.) 

As far as the public was 
concerned, these rallies 
were the only real events 
of the week. The 
hearing room had about 100 
seats. Among the spectators 
were no fewer than 40 uni- 
formed policemen, and an 
unknown number in plain- 
clothes. In order to get a 
mythical spectator pass, 
observors had to get a re- 
gular house gallery pass 
and then sign up on a pad 
of paper a Capitol policemen 
kept with him. By the end 
of the hearings, over 200 
names were on it; none of 
them gained entry. 

Yet the sight of unusually 
groomed and attired people 
lining the walls of a House 
office building did liven up 
the place. Paper hats, bub- 
ble gum and apples were 
handed out to spectators the 
first morning. Occasionally 
peace chants would rise out 
of the crowd. Once, “Up 
against the wall’ was re- 
peated in a crescendo that 
baffled police. 

It was the finest week for 
the Yippies, born at a party 
in New York City last De- 
cember. The HUAC hearings 
represented success for the 
massive put-on. 


HUAC, 


_ a ee 


cj 


a 


— ater. 
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& likes the cops 


Not only did the Congres- 
sional committee believe the 
Yippies actually existed, but 
even the mythmakers - Jer- 
ry Rubin, Paul Krassner and 
Abbie Hoffman - were be- 
ginning to believe it. As 
Realist editor Krassner put 
it, “When I got to Chicago 
I looked around and I wasn’t 
sure who I saw. They weren't 
hippies, they weren't 
straights, my god, I thought, 
they’re actually Yippies.”’ 

The 
Yippies were being investi- 
gated by HUAC. The police- 
man named Pierson who 
tailed Jerry Rubin in Chi- 
cago told the committee with 
a straight face the Yippies 
planned to take over the 
country, dutifully reported 
in the Washington Star under 
the headline “Committee 
Told Yippies Plan USS. 
Takeover.” 

The cast of the week’s 
show stayed at a hotel across 
the street from the hearing 
room. The hotel restaurant 
is usually filled with Con- 
gressmen, lobbyists and 
their cohorts. This week the 
New York entourage mono- 
polized part of it, baffling 
many of the regulars. But 
by the end of the week, when 
money was being raised to 
spring a friend from jail, 
a number of “straights” 
contributed $10 or $20. 


myth-turned-real, 


The money was used to 
pay the $200 fine for a clas- 
sic example of the Yippie 
put-on honor, minor civil 
disobedience and_ guerrilla 
theatre. After Abbie Hoff- 
man’s arrest for desecrating 
the American flag (his 30- 
star red, white and blue 
shirt was the issue) one if 
his comrades, in front of 
police, newsmen and _ bys- 
tanders, let the air out of a 
tire on a police van. 

Hoffman saw the issue as 
free speech: “I mean how 
else are you gonna make a 
noise _ like 
he asked officers. 

Back at the rally behind 
the GWU library, Rubin and 
Krassner announced plans 
for the coming months. Ru- 
bin talked of the fun in 
Washington on inauguration 
day. He said he hoped he’d 
be called to testify - he 
wanted to present the HUAC 
with one of his “Fuck Com- 
munism” posters and accuse 
them of being soft on com- 
munism if they didn’t accept 
it. 

At one of his regular 
lunchtime press conferences 
with about 25 newsmen Ru- 


bin also expressed sorrow 
that he hadn’t been called 
to testify. “I planned to tell 


them everything,” he said. 
He had the Washington phone 
book to submit as the Yippie 


‘ssssssssssss’?”” ° 












Mayor Daley: Friend of the People 


membership list. He said 
this was the second time 
in two years HUAC paid his 
way to Washington only to 


not let him testify. ‘‘And 
I'm getting pretty pissed,” 
he concluded. 

“Excuse me,” came 
Krassner’s voice from the 
crowd of newsmen, “is that 


spelled p-i-s-s-e-d?”’ 
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MONTREAL'S NEWEST & MOST AUTHENTIC 
ENGLISH PUB DESIGNED IN AN 
OLD ENGLISH SETTING 


SILENT MOVIES * DART BOARD 
AND 

SING-A-LONG NIGHTLY 
WITH 


DENNY MOHNS 
AT THE PIANO 


1201 de MAISONNEUVE BLVD. 


(CORNER OF STANLEY) 


Final Year Students 


Students interested in investigating prospects of 
professional training in public accounting, leading to 
qualification as a CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, 
are invited to discuss career opportunities. 


Clarkson, Gordon representatives will be on campus 


October 231d & 24 th 


Interview appointments may be 
made through the office of the 
Student Placement Office. 

If this time is inconvenient, please 
contact us directly. Phone 288-8281 


Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Halifax Saint John Quebec Montreal Ottawa Toronto 
Hamilton Kitchener London Windsor 
Winnipeg Regina Calgary Edmonton Vancouver 
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America’s 2,200 colleges and universities are the 
largest body of secret organizations in the nation. 
The trustees of the private institutions are self- 


perpetuating groups who 


meet in camera and do 


not publish reports of . their operations. Although 
the regents or trustees who rule public universities 
periodically hold open meetings, their real business 
is transacted at confidential executive sessions. 





by 


James Ridgeway 


Copyright 1968 by James Ridgeway 





The universities have been so 
successful in safeguarding their privacy- 
particularly with respect to their 
finances-that few people are aware of 
the extent to which the worlds of higher 
education, big business, and banking 
are linked through interlocking relation- 
ships among professors, college presi- 
dents, and trustees, industry, and 
government-relationships whose chief 
victims are the more than six million 
students the universities are supposed 
to teach. 


In fact the American university today 
resembles a conglomerate corporation. 


Its sprawling enterprises include gra- 
duate institutes, computation centers, 
and propaganda headquarters where so- 
ciologists test the citizenry’s political 
attitudes. There may be campuses in 
Madrid, Florence, or Lima, and teams 
of researchers carrying out inquiries 
for AID or CIA in Ethiopia or Thailand. 


The university may own a press, a 
ball park, a couple of hotels, some 
ships, and-for complete diversification- 
an amusement park. Some holdings are 
more exotic: Purdue, for instance, ran 
an airline for a time; Dartmouth has 
a timber-producing forest; Connecticut's 
Wesleyan put out a children’s magazine, 
the Weekly Reader, before selling it 
to Xerox for several million. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is responsible for 
the world’s leading rat poison, and 


New York University gets the profit 
from a spaghetti factory. 


Very likely there will be a defense- 
systems laboratory or an AEC ins- 
tallation near the campus and a sprawl 
of companies created by some of the 
professors. These academic entrepre- 
neurs who dash back and forth between 
campus, government, and business see 
themselves as Renaissance men. 


The defense electronics business 
started this trend. But nowadays the 
“spin-offs,” as the professors’ com- 
panies are called, may sell educational 
games, run Job Corps camps, schools 
for small children, community-develop- 
ment centers in the slums, or prepare 
a “menu” of options to better motivate 
laggard black businessmen. 


Deans and presidents take a benign 
view of such activities, often encouraging 
the professor to start a new company, 
and then sitting on its board of directors 
or that of a local bank, where they 
can lend a hand in financing and co- 
ordinating the whole works. The older 
graduate students provide cheap labor 
pools, useful for keeping the under- 
graduates in tow and for assisting the 
senior professors in carrying forward 
their inquiries within the university 
or in some private company. Teaching 
undergraduate students is not especially 
interesting compared to working on the 
outside in one of the new companies, 
and some professors tell you it is 
now obsolete as well: the students learn 


more by working in the “real world 
laboratory,’ which is to say on a pro- 
fessor’s experiment outside the univer- 
sity. They refer to the profit motive 
as the “reward structure.” 

An archetype of the new arrangement 
is at Stanford University in Palo Alto, 
California. On part of the 9,000 acres 
left to the university by Leland Stanford, 
there is now an industrial park which 
houses fifty companies, also involved 
in research and development. They keep 
in close touch with the university's 
electronics laboratory, whose scientists 
pioneered in the development of vacuum 
tubes and microwave equipment. One, 
for example, is George Barry, a radio 
engineer and physicist. When two of 
his colleagues figured out a way to 
measure the area covered by Voice 
of America broadcasts, Barry quit his 
job as professor and, with his colleagues 
helping out in their spare time, started 
the Barry Research Corporation, which 
submitted the winning bid for the new 
equipment. Another Stanford scientist 
helped the government to evaluate the 
proposal. 


Stanford realizes a million dollars 
a year in leases from the companies 
in its industrial park and it operates 
as a subsidiary the Stanford Research 
Institute, a nonprofit organization which 
grosses $25 million a year and has 
offices around the world. Attracted by 
all this activity, another two hundred 
companies hunker about the edges of 
Palo Alto. 


An even more impressive model is 
in the environs of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. Studies by Edward B. Ro- 
berts and Herbert A. Wainer of MIT 
indicate that more than a hundred dif- 
ferent companies were begun by pro- 
fessors departing from MIT labs and 
academic departments. While the bulk 
of their business at first comes from 
government contracts, after four or 
five years 40 per cent is in commercial 
markets. The new companies needed 
very little to begin with, usually starting 
on personal savings of a few thousand 
dollars. Once operating, they were able 
to tap ample sources of risk capital 
around Boston. 





ity a 








Hired to Straighten 
Things Out 





One energetic business organizer a- 
mong the Cambridge intellectuals is 
J. Sterling Livingston, a professor at 
the Harvard Business School who has 
established half-a-dozen companies. 
During World War II Livingston ran 
a purchasing course for the Navy at 
the Harvard Business School and then 
went to Washington to straighten out 
the Navy’s nearly incomprehensible pur- 
chasing instructions. Back at the school 
after the war, Livingston wrote a thesis 
on government procurement policies; 
subsequently, the Navy asked him to 
continue as an adviser on procurement 
methods. Since the dean thought it im- 
proper to conduct this business through 
the school, Livingston organized a com- 
pany, Harbridge House Inc., whose sole 
business at first consisted of telling 
the Navy how to improve procurement 
methods. Harvard and MIT professors 
served as consultants, and one of Li- 
vingston’s partners was Paul R. Ignatius, 
who is now Secretary of the Navy. 
As Livingston’s reputation grew, the 
other military services also hired Har- 
bridge House. During the Korean war 
the company was grossing $1.5 million 
a year. (Meanwhile, Livingston was still 
a professor at the Harvard Business 
School.) Next, Harbridge House was 
hired by corporations doing business 
with the armed services. In 1958, with 
Harbridge House making $3 million a 
year, Livingston sold out his interest 
for an undisclosed sum. 


His next venture, Management Sys- 
tems Corporation, again relied heavily 
on professors from Harvard and MIT, 
as well as Stanford. This company help- 
ed the Navy, Air Force, and NASA 
develop ways to keep tabs on weapons 





James Ridgeway, associate editor of ‘The New Republic,’ took 
a leave of absence to write his book ‘The Closed Corporation: 
American Universities in Crisis," to be published by Random 
House Oct. 24. This article is adapted from the book. A Princeton 
graduate, Mr. Ridgeway also worked for ‘‘The Wall Street Journal.” 
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and missile systems, and it too had 
an annual income of about $3 million 
when it was merged into a new firm 
called Peat, Marwick, Livingston & Co., 
a subsidiary of a large accounting com- 
pany, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 


Livingston sold out his interest in 
this latest venture, retaining only a 
consulting job there, and began a com- 
pany called Sterling Institute which con- 
sists of several centers. The institute 
maintains offices in Boston, New York, 
and in Washington where it runs a 
training center for businessmen and 
government officials. At the Washington 
center, most of the time is booked 
by Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. Li- 
vingston put together this assortment 
of companies very much as a new 
university might assemble a_ faculty. 
In almost all cases, the subsidiaries 
were previously owned by well-known 
professors and by buying out these 
companies Livingston was also buying 
all the free consulting time of the 
professor and his students who came 
along as staff. For instance, he took 
over a company owned by Professor 
Edward Robinson of Boston University, 
which made instructional materials to 
train bank employees. One of the clients 
was the New England Merchants Bank, 
which in turn sold Robinson’s materials 
to correspondent banks. So by buying 
Robinson's company and renaming it 
the Training Development Center, Li- 
vingston picked up a professor, a product, 
a client, and a marketing apparatus. 


Another Livingston acquisition was 
the Human Resources Development Com- 
pany, an enterprise begun by David 
C. McClelland, the well-known Harvard 
psychologist and motivation expert. 
McClelland, his graduate students and 
proteges, all became the staff of what 
was named the Behavioral Science Cen- 
ter. Livingston put money into this 
operation, brought in some management 
experts from the Harvard Business 
School, and helped out in marketing. 


Thanks to Livingston, the center is 
now very much on the go. It has de- 
veloped a motivational leadership course 
for fraternity men, and is working on 
a program for Navy chaplains (“helping 
the chaplain make the transition from 
his role as pastor to a manager and 
supervisor’). It has a contract from 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company “to improve the manageric! 
and parental effectiveness” of bot 
agents and their wives. 


Princeton also is the center of a 
flourishing research and development 
business. For instance, James R. Guard, 
a professor on leave from Princeton, 
and Thomas H. Mott, Jr. of the Rutgers 
faculty, work for Applied Logic, a com- 
pany that makes programs for time- 
shared computers; the firm also employs 


five other Princeton professors in one * ors. Then Conductron shunted $250,000 


way or another. In remote Hanover, 
New Hampshire, a Dartmouth professor 
formed Thermal Dynamics, a firm that 
makes special cutting torches. Another 
company, Time Share Corporation, open- 
ed offices near Dartmouth because of 
the work in computer development going 
on at the college. Dartmouth also ex- 
changes personnel with CRREL, the 
Army's cold-weather research labora- 
tory, which is nearby. 





From Spin-offs to 
New Towns 





Sixteen spin-off companies have been 
established since 1950 around the Ann 
Arbor campus of the University of Mi-, 
chigan. Probably the best known is 
Conductron, which makes radar and 
optical equipment. It was begun in 1960 
by Keeve M. Siegel, then a professor 
ef electrical engineering at the uni- 
versity. Siegel recruited twenty-five uni- 
versity people, fifteen of them profess- 


" PRIVATE — 
RESEARCH. 


of research funds into the university’s 
engineering department, where several 
members of the company’s staff were 
still professors. At the same time the 
university handed out a $39,000 sub- 
contract to Conductron. When the uni- 
versity’s laboratories performed ad- 
vanced research in detection of under- 
ground explosions in oil drilling. In 
1966 Siegel sold control of the company 
to McDonnell-Douglas, the aircraft com- 
pany, and started another firm. He 
is estimated to have made $5: million 
on Conductron. 


Another successful spin-off is Tracor, 
Inc. Begun by University of Texas pro- 
fessors, the company now makes $50 
million a year, much of it for work 
on defense systems. One of the most 
enterprising members of the Texas fa- 
culty is Dr. George Kozmetsky, Dean 
of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration. A graduate of Harvard Business 
School, he has taught at Carnegie Tech, 
and is one of the founders of Teledyne, 
a highly successful electronics company. 

Kozmetsky’s major interest lies in 
projecting the management techniques 
that will be appropriate to the new 
organization which will take shape over 
the next fifty years. Kozmetsky believes 
there is little to be learned by simply 
making a study and then publishing it. 
Rather, he advocates conducting re- 
search, and testing it by running it 


through a “validation block,” before 


publishing the results, and embarking 
on more research. The validation block 
is the ‘real world.” Kozmetsky is also 
full of ideas about how the University 
of Texas should exploit the oil lands 





it owns. (The income from these holdings 
is invested in a fund and worth about 
$500 million.) In recent years the uni- 
versity persuaded the state legislature 
to let it use some of this capital to 
move into the mortgage business. The 
university now supplies mortgage money 
for housing in the well-to-do sections 
of Dallas, Fort Worth, San Antonio, 
Austin, and Houston. In addition, the 
university recently let its first leases 
for sulphur. Kozmetsky also wants to 
develop potash on the land and explore 
the possibilities of harnessing solar 
energy. He would also like to invest 
some of this fund in developing a marine- 
sciences industry in Texas through a 
consortium of private companies, the 
university, and the state of Texas. The 
marine-science business has vast pos- 
sibilities including the use of submarines 
for oil drilling and transport, undersea 
berths for the submarine tankers, re- 
covery of minerals from the ocean 
depths, dredging out sand and gravel 
deposits which form at the mouths of 
estuaries, seafood control and produc- 
tion, and harnessing tidal currents for 
the production of electricity. These are 
especially interesting matters in Texas 
since the southern coastal area-now 
little developed-could be the site 
of new towns. Some of this land is 
owned by the King Ranch, whose ma- 
nagers are close to the university, 
and looking for ways to diversify. 


Another convenient partnership has 
been established by the University of 
California which has helped the Irvine 
Company start a new city in Orange 
County, south of Los Angeles, by be- 
ginning a campus there. Similarly, the 
University of Minnesota is using a grant 
from the Department of Housg and 
Urban Development to plan and develop 
a new city in the upper Middle West. 
The University of Pennsylvania has join- 
ed with several other universities around 
Philadelphia in an urban-renewal prog- 
ram, part of which is aimed at replacing 
black slums with a research park for 
medical electronics companies. Magnets 
for these companies are the progressive 
hospitals affiliated with the University 
of Pennsylvania; as an added attraction 
the Food and Drug Administration has 
agreed to construct a regional labo- 
ratory within the park. Universities 
in the area have jointly formed a non- 
profit University City Science Center, 
through which private companies will 
be able to hire professors for applied 
research. (Some students and faculty 
object to the possibility that the center 
will also be a convenient off-campus 
site for classified research.) 


To be cont’d 
next issue. 
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Warrian supports primacy of French in Quebec 


CUS President Attends CCN 


“L’'Union Canadienne des 
Etudiants appuirent  incon- 
ditionnellement les étudiants 
des CEGEPS dans leur com- 
bat pour le droit de centrale 
les decisions qui les con- 
cernent. 

Nous esperons que cette 
lutte sinsera dans le con- 
texte dun combat plus glo- 
bal pour lUautodetermination 
et pour une societe queébe- 
quoise libre.” 

This was the text of a 
,telegram delivered in_ per- 
son by Peter Warrian, Pre- 
sident of Canadian Union of 
Students to the assembly of 
the Emergency UGEQ CCN, 
Oct. 10, 1968. 

In an interview with the 
Georgian later, Warrian 
commented on the question 
of bilingualism and_ bicul- 
turalism. “The question of 
linguistic rights won't di- 
sappear,’ he said, ‘‘because 
no matter what Quebec does, 
the rest of Canada will have 
to be bilingual. 

He continued, “‘When you 





talk about unilingualism, you 
must make a_ distinction 
between primacy and exclu- 
siveness and you must re- 
cognize the right of any 
nation to demand primacy 
of its linguistic and cultural 
characteristics, especially 
as they are embodied in its 
economic, educational, and 
political affairs. 

Asked about the rights of 
the minority cultures within 
the majority, Warrian  re- 
plied that there is a large 
difference between The En-, 
glish Minority in Quebec 
and the French minority in 
the rest of Canada. ‘The 
English minority in Quebec” 
he said, ‘has had power 
over the lives of the majo- 
rity - political and cultural 
dominance. Thus, when you 
talk about the rights of the 
English minority, you can’t 
use the idea as a smokes- 
creen or mask for the op- 
pressive dominance of the 
English over the French. 
He also noted that political 





Canadian Union of Students President, Peter Warrian, ad- 
dresses last week’s C.C.N. meeting at the University of 
Montreal. Warrian gave his support to the CEGEP students 
in their struggle with the provincial government. 


‘its like owning 
my own business’ 


Roger Kedwell, a London Life sales representative in Toronto 





“It’s true. At London Life you 
get a concentrated, personal- 
ized training program that’s 
recognized as the best in the 
industry. You can choose 
where you want to work. Then 
you go out and sell. From the 
very first day, you have the 
responsibility of shaping your 
own career. You determine 
how fast you grow, how much 
you earn. And you have the 
London Life name to help 


am” 


you. 





An economics graduate of the 
University of Western On- 
tario, Roger began a three- 
month London Life training 
course inthe summer of 1966. 
Within a year he had estab- 
lished himself as an excep- 
tional life insurance under- 
writer. To learn more about a 
career in life insurance sales, 
see your placement officer. Or 
write to the Personnel Depart- 
ment, London Life Insurance 
Co., London, Ontario. 


London Life Insurance Company 


Head Office: London, Canada 











Sie 


sovereignty is not enough of 
a solution, for in his view, 
economic sovereignty is also 
needed to break the mono- 
poly of the English. In any 
case the bilingualism pro- 
blem can not be solved until 
the other problems of poli- 
tics and economy are 
settled. 


By example, he noted that 
as an outsider looking in } 
on the situation, it became 
apparent that asking emi- 
grants or neo-Canadians to 
speak and learn English as 
their first language in the 
province only serves to per- 
petuate and enhance English _ 
dominance. In that sense, 
it would be phony to debate 
linguistic rights because the 
central fact is that this is 
the ephenomenon which is 
most oppressive. 

He stated clearly that “ 
“everyone in Quebec should 
learn French as their first + 
language’ and added that 
from that point, education 
of different languages should 
the phenomenon which is _ 
gular school time. 


“It is obvious,” he said 4 
“that there are two domi- 
nant life styles in the Cana- 
dian community and each of 
these resides within certain + 
specific geographical areas. 

“Tt is a Canadian’s pre- 
rogative to live in any area, 
he chooses, taking into con- 4 
sideration its linguistic and 
cultural characteristics. At 
that point he should conform 
to the mainsteam of its ~ 
culture. 


PRE-SEASON 


‘COME-AND-GET-IT’ 


SKI 
SALE 


ONE DAY ONLY! 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19th 


SAVE 50% 


ON TOP QUALITY 


SKI EQUIPMENT 


Includes: 
SKIS - BOOTS 
SLACKS - JACKETS 
POLES - ETC., ETC. 


Limited quantities... 


BE IN EARLY! 


CHARGEX WELCOMED 


SATE 


~ PBIvtsION or 





Cleaver lecture may spark confrontation 


BERKELEY (CPS) -- Eldridge 
Cleaver made his first appearance 
as a lecturer at the University of 
California last week, but the Berkeley 
campus may still see a confrontation 
between students and administration, 
probably after the Board of Regents 
meet October 17 and 18. 

In a resolution aimed specifically 
at Black Panther and_ ex-convict 
Cleaver, the regents have limited 
all outside lecturers without instruct- 
ional titles to one classroom ap- 
pearance. Any more than that will 
result in removal of credit for the 
course. Cleaver is scheduled to give 
the second of 10 scheduled lectures 
next week. 

Course of Action 

About 800 students met Wednesday 
night and planned a course of action 
aimed at challenging the regents 
decision. They decided to: 

--hold a mass rally Friday in 
support of the 100 students who are 
taking the Cleaver course, known as 
Social Analysis 139X. Students must 
file lists of courses by Friday and 
any lists which contain 139X will 
have the course ignored or crossed 
off their schedules. The students 
plan to march to Sproul Hall (the 
administration building) with the stu- 
dents to turn in their study lists. 
The students in the course have 
adked that the demonstration be 
peaceful. 

--demand that faculty members 
publicly grant credit for 139X either 
as special sections of other courses 
or as independent study. More than 
100 professors have already agreed 
todo this. : 

--demand that faculty members 
and teaching assistants defy the Re- 
gents’ ruling by bringing in outside 
lecturers next week for more than 
one appearance, without seeking spe- 
cial titles for them. 

(The regents’ ruling has endanger- 
ed many courses which rely heavily 
on outside professionals without aca- 
demic titles. Some protessors have 
planned to get around this by asking 
tor special titles for outside lecturers. 
Chancellor Roger Heyns had said 


NYU students plan strike 


NEW YORK (CUPI) -- ded to four demands including 


he would approve such titles. This 
has angered the students who say 
such a special title should also be 
granted to Cleaver. ‘“The taculty must 
ject the scab system,” their resolu- 
tion said.) 

The students plan to present a 
list of the courses which have violated 
the decision to the regents and de- 
mand a decision from them. Many 
students expect the regents to fire 
the professors and teaching assistants 
involved, and hope this will unite 
the campus against the regents. 

--hold another mass meeting after 
the regents meet to decide on a 
course of action based on the regents’ 
decision. The students rejected com- 
mitting themselves to ‘‘mass militant 
action’”” before the meeting, but no 
one expects the regents, who almost 
banned Cleaver from the campus 
entirely, to take a more liberal po- 
sition. Many radicals hope the re- 
gents’ action will unite students and 
faculty, making a Columbia-style 
takeover possible. 

Cleaver’s first lecture was mild. 
“Tm not here to be a demagogue,” 
he announced as the lecture opened. 
Reporters were barred from the 
classroom, but several got in anyway 
and heard the Black Panther deliver 
a fairly dispassionate analysis of 
racism. Students applauded Cleaver 
at the end of the lecture, but he 
told them, ‘‘Now, students, this is 
a classroom. You can bring me ap- 
plies, but no applause.” 

Unhappy with Turnout 

Course sponsors were unhappy with 
the turnout for the lecture. Besides 
the 100 students registered for the 
course, another 400 had signed up 
as auditors, but only about 300 stu- 
dents heard the lecture. 

The administration made two con- 
cessions this week in an attempt 
to mollify the students. Heyns re- 
versed an earlier decision and de- 
cided to grant the students a room 
in which to hold the class. 

And officials of the College of 
Letters and Science, the main un- 
dergraduate college, said seven and 
not 12 hours would be considered 


Students at New York Univers- 


ity plan to strike this week 
after finding what administra- 
tors call the ‘“anti-adminis- 
tration issue they have long 
sought without success.” 

John F. Hatchett was dis- 
missed Thursday, (Oct 10) 
from his position as director 
of the school’s Afro-American 
Student Centre. Two days 
earlier he had told a univers- 
ity group that Richard Nixon, 
Hubert Humphrey and Albert 
Shanker (president of the New 
York Federation of Teachers) 
had one thing- in common! 
“They are racist bastards’. 

Administration officials 
dismissed Hatchett saying 
“his superiors have lost con- 
tidence in him’”’. 

Students reacted immediat- 
ely by seizing two buildings 
on campus. 

They held the buildings for 
six hours but agreed to leave 
when the administration yiel- 


payment of one year’s salary 
as severance pay and the right 
of students to name Hatchett 
dean of black students. 

The students later decided 
to insist on Hatchett’s full 
reinstatement and threatened 
to strike until the administra- 
tion gives in. 

Administration president 
James M. Hester told the 
students Sunday (Oct 13) they 
were welcome to picket but 
any attempts to prevent non- 


tering buildings would not be 
aloowed. He did not say what 


strikers do prevent students 
from attending classes. 


New York University had 


acquired the reputation among ship 


activist students of being ‘“‘dif- 
ficult to radicalize’” because 
of Hester’s frequent conces- 
sion of demands and his wil- 
lingness to talk to all students. 





night 
action would be taken is dents. 


a full load for students taking the 
Cleaver course (which was to have 
been offered for five credits). The 
university also plans to certify to 
draft boards that students taking se- 
ven hours plus the Cleaver course 
are full-time students. 

But students still want credit for 
the course and some want to expand 
the movement to include larger is- 
sues and more militant tactics. “It’s 
a joke that students at Berkeley have 
devoted two weeks to fighting about 
five hours of credit,” said one student 
who favored an immediate commit- 
ment toa campus takeover. 

Students Divided 

Other students are opposed to ex- 
panding the issue right now, however, 
and a majority are opposed to mi- 
litant action at least until after. the 
regents meet. “You’re just afraid 
Berkeley will lose its position as 
the radical capital of the country,” 
accused one student who wants to 
keep the fight to the issue of credit 
for the Cleaver course. 

The students are also divided on 
how to work with the faculty, which 
disappointed them by not voting to 
defy the regents’ decision. 

Some students also fear they will 
play into the hands of California 
right-wingers like Governor Ronald 
Reagan and Senatorial candidate Max 
Rafferty, who clearly want a campus 
confrontation to aid Rafferty’s 
flagging campaign against Democrat 
Alan Cranston. But most of the stu- 
dents seem to agree with one speaker 
who said, “There will always be 
someone who will tell us not to 
act because it will help the right 
wing, but if we don’t act it’s the 
right wing that benefits. That’s the 
way they come to power.” 

Despite these divisions, it seems 
likely that a large number of Berke- 
ley students -- as well as a good 
share of the faculty -- will unite 
against the Regents unless they re- 
scind their decision next week. With 
the Regents almost certain not to 
do that, Berkeley seems on the edge 
of its biggest battle since the Free 
Speech Movement of 1964. 


Photo: G. Bibby 


y é \ About 15 students have been sleeping-in on the 
striking students from  en- Fiesty 


Hall building since Tuesday 


sympathy with the striking CEGEP  stu- 
They were also pressing for government 
action to increase bursaries and loans. 
(Committee For 
organized the sleep-in because of “lack of leader- 
the Student Legislative Council.” Last 
The majorty of COMFRU agreed on the sleep- 
in although a few feared that Montreal newspapers 
would distort the vigil. 
by rotations of five students every night. 


A Free _ University) 


The sleep-in will continue 
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FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS 
DOWNTOWN 


Minutes from Sir George 


11/2-2 1/2 Room 
Apartments 


Short-term leases 


3455 Durocher St., 
844-1965. 


On the Go 


SPORT DAPPER DAN JEANS 
They go for the zingy colours, fa- 
brics and styles They're RIGHT 
for action! CORDUROYS, STRET- 
CHIES, DENIMS and PERMANENT 

~ PRESS JEANS 


HI STYLE SHIRTS 


WITH LONG 7" COLLARS. 
* Eye popping colours. * Outstand- 
ing collars. © S.ML and “Extra- 
Small” for groovy gals. 
* Easy-care broadcloth. 


“The world's largeste 


selection of Jeans‘: 


ae 
LEE & LEVI’S 
JEANS 


per Dan 
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McGill Tripartite Commission deadlocked 


commission is having trouble 


MONTREAL = (CUP) : z 
producing a final report. 


The McGill Tripartite Com- 


mission on the Nature of the Such a consensus, said 
University, set up in the Hajaly, would be forced 
aftermath of last Novem- and _ artificial and would 
ber’s crisis at the university, reflect ‘nobody's views”. 


is now facing its own crisis. Then de biead. “diverenes 
Db 


of opinion on the fundamental 
issues facing the commis- 
sion”, he said and _ singled 
out the in ended orientation 
of the school in terms of its 
“social position and __ its 


Nothing short of an act of 
god will produce a consensus 
on the direction for change at 
the university according to 
student president Robert 
Hajaly. As a _ result, the 


academic curriculum” as 
a major disagreement. 


An alternative would see 
two or three different reports 
designed to serve as the 
basis for debate and legisla- 
tion. 


David Ticoll, one of the 
four student members of the 
commission, said Tuesday 
(Oct 8) the various posi- 
tions were “‘irreconcilable’’. 


The commission, establish- 


If you're hung up on your holiday break, without enough cash 

to get away in style, listen to this: Anyone under 22 can fly 

for half fare—-on a standby basis—to any Air Canada 

destination in North America. All you do is get an 1.D. card 

($3) that says you're a member of Air Canada’s Swing-Air Club. 

(Your 1.D. card will also be honoured for fare discounts by 

other airlines in North America, and for co-operative rates with many hotels.) 
Get the details from your Swing-Air campus representative. For flight arrange- 


ments, see your Travel Agent. Or 
call your local Air Canada office. 


HOLIDAY 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


483 SHERBROOKE ST. 
WEST 


MARTIUN TRAVEL 
BUREAU 


1405 BISHOP ST. 
845-0292 


288-224] 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 
TO STUDENTS 


HORIZON TRAVEL 
AGENCY LTD. 


5371 SHERBROOKE ST. 


WEST 
489-9393 


VOY AGES 
PANORAMA 
TOURS INC. 


PLACE VICTORIA 
METRO ARCADE 


AIR CANADA (&) 





HOUSE OF 
TRAVEL 


2071 SHERBROOKE ST. 
WEST 


489-9393 


866-8856 


ed November 8, 1967, and 


structured along the lines of 


a Students for a Democratic 
University proposal, was to 
examine the nature of the 
university: its functions, 
qualities and values. 

It has met regularly since 
then, both in open session 
(to accept briefs) and inclos- 
ed session. Last spring, all 
members of the committees 
wrote position papers to serve 
as an interim report. 


REX TRAVEL 
AGENCY 


3492 PARK AVE. 
849-4131 


GENERAL TOURS 
(1967) LTD. 


1465 PEEL ST. 
844-1144 












Notice of 


Election 


The following vacancies exist 
in the membership of the Stu- 
dent's Associations: 

External Vice-President of 
fhe Student's Assaciation. 

Faculty of Arts: President 

Faculty of Science: President, 
Executive Vice-President, In- 
ternal Vice-President, Treasu- 
rer, External Vice-President. 


Faculty of Commerce:  Ex- 
ternal Vice-President. 

Faculty of Engineering: Exe-- 
cutive Vice-President, Secre- 
tary. 


Ombudsman of the Student's 
Association. 

Nominations for the said po- 
sitions will be received until 
12.00 o'clock noon, — Friday 
October 25; forms of nomination 
may be obtained from the Stu- 


dent Receptionist after noon, 
Friday October. Nominations 
must be made on the official 
form, placed in a sealed en- 
velope addressed to the Chief 
Returning Officer, and return- 


ed to the Student Receptionist 
by the specified date and time. 
Campaigning will take place 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, October 28, 29, &30. 
Voting will be held Thursday 
and Friday, October 31 and No- 
vember 1, between the hours 
of 10:00 a.m. and 5.00 p.m. 


JOHN L. AIMERS 
CHIEF RETURNING OFFICER 


IEQAMOWN AURA eS 


Communications Board 


Applications are now being 
accepted for the position of 
Communications Board (S.A.) 
Chairman. Applications should 
be submitted to the S.A. re- 
ceptionist on the third floor 
(Hall Bidg.) in writing. 


RANMA SN NERS!) SN 


NEW 
PENELOPE 


378 SHERBROOKE W. 
now appearing till saturday 
only 


JUNIOR WELLS 
and his 
CHICAGO BLUES BAND 


JUNIOR WELLS 
next week 
SONNY TERRY & 
BROWNIE McGHEE 





Nomination j 


€ 





F 
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» Attack the enemy if you support us -Stokley 


wy 


_ 


“Tf students or anyone else 
sympathize with the black 
man’s struggle for liberation, 
they should go out and destroy 
US military installations.” 
This was the advice proffered 
by black power advocate Stok- 
ley Carmichael during his ap- 
pearance on ‘‘Under Attack”’, 
here at Sir George. This state- 
ment was widely interpreted 
as being especially significant 
because it clarified a previous- 
ly debatable question as to 
Carmichael’s attitude toward 
the burgeoning protest move- 
ment in the United States. 

During the course of the 


questioning, Carmichael reite- 
rated his belief that the black 
man will never be able to 
achieve his ends through non- 
violent means because white 
society will not grant him 
justice and equality. When 
asked why he hasn't returned 
to Africa, which he considers 
his ancestoral home, Carmi- 
chael made it clear that Ame- 
rica had been built by the 
sweat of the black man, and 
that if he left, he would first 
burn it to the ground. This 
was, in essence, a summary 
of the statements he express- 
ed during the Black Writers 


Conference held last week at 
McGill University. 

Carmichael has become the 
leading voice of black mili- 
tancy. He is intelligent. He 
is articulate, and he is angry. 
Much of his anger is directed 
at the white liberal, who, he 
feels, has been allowed, in 
the past, to place a time li- 
mitation on the black man’s 
freedom. (‘I’m not interested 
in words’, he said, ‘‘show 
me deeds’’.) Almost every- 
thing that Carmichael says, 
implies that he sees the chief 
enemy, not in the blunt racist, 
but in supine white moderate 





Logos in trouble - again 


The Montreal underground 
newspaper Logos was seized 
by police Thursday night after 


printing a banner headline 
““Mayor Shot By Dope - Crazed 
Hippy”. 


The article explained how 
Mayor Drapeau was stabbed 
‘with a seven guage Trocchi 
automatic needle with a si- 
lencer, and the poison, pos- 
sible LSD, went directly into 
the bloodstream.” 

All names in the article 
were misspelled and the Ga- 
zette logo was changed. The 
paper appeared in the format 
of Montreal's English langua- 
ge morning daily. 

Logos personnel delivered 
copies of the paper to local 
newsstands and presented co- 
pies to local radio and tele- 
vision stations. 

Morality Squad Moves In 

The Morality Squad moved 
in immediately and tried to 
confiscate all copies of the 
paper. Plainclothes policemen 
alledgedly smashed the tront 
window and broke a_ lock 
attempting to enter the Lo- 
gos offices. The police pre- 
sented a search warrant and 
confiscated as many copies 
of the paper as they could 
tind. 

Logos staffers, however, 
had mailed out some 2500 
copies to subscribers and had 
distributed 60 in the street. 

Alvin Cader, a Sir George 
student, was arrested and 
charged under Article 166. of 
the Criminal Code, which pro- 
hibits the publication of some- 
thing that the author knows 
is false. 





er 


Linda Clifford and ‘‘Hap’’ 





a 


,» two members of the Logos 


staff, surveying the shambles left by Montreal Police after 
their search of the newspaper’s premises looking for un- 
distributed copies of the latest issue to confiscate. One 
of the remaining copies of the now famous issue lies on 


the table before them. Montreal cops are about as competent 


in their search for newspapers; it seems, as they are in 


their attempts to apprehend the people behind the recent 
mass of underworld murders. 


Associate Editor Charlie 
Castillo explained the reasons 
for the printing of the article: 
“We wanted to show everyone 
that the cops would pick us 
up if we sold Logos, but not 
if we sold an establishment 
paper like the Gazette. Those 
papers tell what people want 
to hear. Logos tells of the 


PARKING 


Leo Labbee 
1200 Mackay 


below St. Cath. 
evenings $0.50 
for students 
only 


$0.50 





‘no no’ things that grownups 
don’t want to hear, like girls 
running off and drug inform- 
ation.” 

Logos has already spent 
considerable time in front of 
Montreal judges, and the staff 
was recently acquitted on a 
charge of selling a newspaper 
without a license. 


ONE-HOUR 
MATINIZING 


1268 St. Catherine W. 


Cleaning in one hour+ 
shirts in 3 hrs. All 
work done on premises, 
including repairs. 


Photo: G. Bibby 


who mouths platitudes and 
will not condone revolutiona- 
ry methods in a situation 
that warrants them. “The 
time is approaching’, he 
says, ‘when everyone will 
have to choose sides and 
those who sit on the tence 
will be burned down with 
it.” 

Carmichael forsees a global 
polarization along racial lines 
in the near future. Although 
he recognizes the existence 
of genuine white radical ele- 
ments in the United States, 
he believes that because Ame- 
rica is a racist society, the 
battle lines will be drawn on 
the basis of color. Thus, al- 
though he opposes capitalism 
in any form, he is not an 
economic determinist. He sees 
the oppression of black Ame- 
rica not as being a product 
of capitalism, but rather on 
racial lines. 


Carmichael has been at- 
tacked on the grounds that 
he is unsure of just what type 
of society he would implement 
after a successful revolution. 
Be that as it may, his will be 
a humanistic society, even if 
savage methods may have to 
be used to make it possible. 
To speak to him of morality 
or non-violence, (the two are 


10% DISCOUNT WITH AD 





BLACK BOTTOM JAZZ 


4 
J 


MON TO THURS 


9pmta2om 
FRI AND SAT 
10 p.m. toS a.m. 
SUNDAY 
8pmto!l2am 


FULLY UCENSED 
22 ST PAULEAST 861 8780 


NOW APPEARING 
MUHAMMED HABEEBALLAH 
QUARTET 
with vocalist DENA JACKSON 
“JAZZ AS JAZZ SHOULD BE" 











Stokley Carmichael 


usually equated by those about 
to be on the receiving end) 
is, by definition hypocritical, 
because his people have been 
the objects of violence for 
four hundred years. Carmi- 
chael may be overly optimistic 
in his projected final contron- 
tation with the white power 
structure, but to date, no one 
has proven his reasons for 
thinking one necessary in- 
correct. 


2040 MOUNTAIN 849-2225 
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MONTREAL INTERNATIONAL SKI AND WINTER SPORTS SHOW 


PLACE BONAVENTURE 
October 24-27 Octobre 1968 


Qc piscount 


This ticket, when presented at the box office 
of Concordia Hall of Place Bonaventure is 
good for a 50¢ discount on the regular $1.50 
adult admission. 

This ticket is nat to be sold. 








After one week of training camp, Varsity 
Hockey Coach Dave Dies has cut his roster 
from 55 hopetuls to a more workable number 
of 30. Most of last year's team which 
finished in 3rd place in the regular Ottawa 
St. Lawrence schedule and which lost out to 
Loyola in the O.S.L. final is back but there 
are several newcomers who could make this 
year’s squad. 


Show hours 

Thursday — Friday — Sunday 
12.00 pm. — 11.30 p.m. 
Saiurday 

10.00 — 1130 p.m. 












3rd WEEK 


complete Shows at 11.15 

— PSB S 31 507.15-9.15 Pr? 
am. “ANY 

” ABIG SWINGER! = =2/% < 

A CONTEMPORARY Qe 

FUN SPECTACLE!” 3 


Coach Dies will be counting heavily this 
year on senior Toby O’Brien. The smooth 
skating centre finished third in team scoring 
with 20 goals and 26 assists in the 1967-68 
season. O'Brien's linemate from last year, ° 
Bill Ellyett is another forward that must pro- 
duce for Sir George. Ellyett who was voted 
the co-MVP along with Jim Webster potted 
21 goals and 28 assists. 








i CINEMA 


GUY & MAISONNEUVE 


TEL 931-2912 
=] 


© 









Special price 
for Students 





ENRICYW MARIA SALERNO 
SANDRA MILO JEAN SOREL 


ginal version 


Sem Last year’s “rookie of the year” John 


Murray is also back with the Georgians. 
“Big John’ who stands 510" and weighs 202 
pounds has one of the best shots on the hockey 
club. 


Gary Thornton returned to the club. The 
62", 185 lb. Thornton sat out last year to 
devote more time to his studies. Coach Dies 


is as yet uncertain where to use the Lachine 
Maroon product as Thornton is at home either 
as aright winger or a defencemen. 

The best rookie forwards so far have been 
former Town of Mount Royal Junior ‘B’ stal- 





eV 


40 WATTS!!! 
AM-FM- MULTIPLEX, SOLID STATE. 


TUNER AMPLIFIER 
With TWIN SPEAKERS 








1 


PS 
see 


season. 
- MADE IN CANADA BY MARTEL - 


SPECIAL LOW PRICE 
FOR COMPLETE DEAL 


229” 


AM, FM/STEREO 


HORIZONS The Marxist Quarterly 
PRESENTS 
STANLEY B. RYERSON 


in.@ Public Discussion of an 


UNEQUAL UNION 


P.E. Trudeau and the Two Canadas 





40 WATTS MUSIC POWER 


tuner 


The 


Martel, 
amplitier features 37 solid state devices, automatic FMX, headphone 
socket, tape input and output; built-in preamplifier for use with stereo, 
magnetic or ceramic phono cartridges. Hand crafted walnut cabinet. 






SUNDAY 


arrernoon OCT. 20-230 PM. 


FM TUNING RANGE - 88 mc to 108 mc. 
FM FREQUENCY RESPONSE - RECEIVER 22 to 22,000 cps 


AMPLIFIER 15 to 32,000 cps 


AM TUNING RANGE - 535 to 1605 ke 
IMSTAMT CREDIT 


WELCOME 





Matching SPEAKERS feature indefinite baffle base 
reflex enclosures with deep cone mulfi-range speakers 
to satisfy the most discriminating listener. 





Furs not only for the rich, 
But also for starving students, 
Including used furs in fabulous shape! 


MINI - MIDI - MAXI 


We also repair and remodel. 


STEREO ELECTRONICS | 





Prices: don’t worry about them! 


1201 St Catherine E 
526-3771 


1401 Peel 
288-4161 


1228 St Catherine W 


861-0808 ADDRESS: 2099 Peel St. (upstairs) 








Y.M.C.A. Willingdom Hall, 1440 Drummond 


EVERYBODY 


HOW ABOUT THE SHAGGY LOOK? 


Our hours: 11.00 a.m. - 7:00 p.m. Mon.-Sat. \ 


Hockey season draws near 


wart Phil Scheuer and ex-St. 
Fernandes. 


Leo's star Neil 
Scheuer, a right winger, stands 


. 56" and weighs 150 pounds. Despite his small 


size he has shown that he is not afraid to go 
after the puck in the corners. Fernandes, one 
of the better products to come out of Mont- 
real's high school hockey program could con- 
ceivably be the centre on the third line for the 
Georgians. 


The blueline corp looks pretty solid at the 
moment. Anchoring the defensive crew is 
senior Larry Meehan. Meehan is considered 
to be one of the toughest defencemen in the 
Ottawa-St. Lawrence league. Also returning 
to the squad are Ray Le Couffe and Bryce 
Liberty. LeCouffe who finished 7th in team 
scoring with 9 goals and 9 assists is having 
perhaps his best training camp at Sir George. 

Goaltending remains the question mark for 
the Georgians. At present, it seems that 
either John Morrison, back up goalié for the 
Varsity team last year, or Tom Anderson last 
season's J/V puckstopper will get the call to 
start against the University of Sherbrooke, 
November 8th. Coach Dies had originally 
hoped to have Edgar Lanthier as his starting 
netminder, however, for the second year in a 
row, Lanthier decided to play for the Halifax 
Junior Canadians. Both Morrison and Ander- 
son have improved over last year and it is 
felt that they will be ablet to do the job. 


Toby O’Brien is being counted upon to produce more goals like this one during the '68-'69 hockey 





















1853 St. Catherine St. W. 
(at St. Marc) 


Open til 4am 


Se 
SF 


1853 St. Catherine St. W. 


Ny (at St. Marc) 


: 
. 
“ 
q 


“ 











Comment by Steve Halperin 


Montreal is big league now 


On October 11th, 1960 the Montreal 
Royals Baseball Club rode off into the 
sunset, never to be heard from again. For 
eight long, bitter years, this city’s diamond 
faithful waited, hoping and dreaming of 
the day when the grand old summer pas- 
time would return to Canada’s metropolis. 
Then, last May 27th, their wishes came 
true. Press releases from Chicago report- 
ed that the National Baseball League had 
selected Montreal as one of the two new 
cities for the 1969 expansion plan. That 
was Phase One of City Hall’s “Operation 
Baseball” program. 


Then, the trouble started. First, J. 
Louis Levesque, racetrack mogul and the 
franchise’s chief money man, copped out. 

The autostade, mentioned in the proposal 
to the league, was deemed unsuitable for 
baseball. Montreal was on the verge of 
forfeiting her franchise. The Gazette of 
August 13th even went so far as to print 
the headline ‘‘Montreal to lose Big League 
Team”. One day later, however Phase 
Two came to pass. The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Montreal Baseball Club, Inc., 
headed by Charles Bronfman, the mil- 
lionaire booze magnate, presented the 
National League with a cheque for ten 
million dollars and this city was officially 
in the baseball big time. 


The baseball set-up here, has come 
a long way since that fateful August day. 
The franchisey now has a name-Expos, a 
top flight manager-Gene Mauch, and a 
place to play ball - Jarry Park. Men like 
President John McHale and General Man- 
ager Jim Fanning will see to it that Mon- 
treal fields a competitive and exciting 
team next spring. 

The Drapeau-Saulnier Administration, 
represented in this venture by politician- 


CFOX/DONALD K DONALD 
PRESENTS IN PERSON! 


tales of 
the reedy river 


the sung poems of 


BENG AN 


PLUS SELECTIONS FROM 
HIS RECORDED HITS 


VAV1s10 O01 GGT | 
paul sauve arena 
‘s) [e) (inl. 


Tickets available 

Paul Sauve Arena. 
CFOX Studio 

and all Grovers Stores 


sportsman Gerry Snyder, have been just 
fantastic. It is doubtless that this city’s 
international name gained through the 
efforts of Mayor Jean Drapeau, was the 
prime factor in attracting the National 
League to travel north of the border. 


Last Monday saw Phase Three take 
effect. The Expos and their expansion 
counterparts from San Diego each select- 
ed the thirty players which would make 
up their basic Major League rosters. 
Coming to Montreal will be such names as 
Maury Wills, Jim Mudcat’ Grant and 
Jesus Alou. Excitement is more or less 
guaranteed. Support was indicated the day 
before by the crowd of 2000 plus at the 
‘Baseball Day” festivities at Place des 
Nations. 


Montreal is Big League now. This city 
is comparable to any American Metro- 
polis. Only five of the 21 other Big League 
cities have larger metropolitan areas to 
draw from. None of them have a tourist 
attraction like Man and his World. And, 
to silence the sceptics, baseball WILL 
be a success here. From an artistic 
point of view, we'll have to wait until 
next April to see Phase Four. But 
financially, though Charlie Bronfman, 
Johnny Newman, and Company must be 
prepared to take a loss for a loss for a 
year or two, this investment is going to 
pay back, and pay back well. The Minor 
League Royals broke all kinds of at- 
tendance records in their hey-day, prov- 
ing this is a baseball town, yet Montreal 
fans rejected them in their last years. 
The reason for this is that as the city 
grew, sportsmen here were not satisfied 
with second rate ball, thinking that they 
deserved the best. Big League baseball 
is here now, and that IS the best. Mon- 
trealers have no choice but to respond. 





ul Srish Pub 


‘933 ST CATHERINE ST W 
1409 TOWERS ST 


Member of 


American Express, 


Carte Blanche, 
Chargex, Diners. 


EXPORTA 
Coanades Toes 
qun> 


Cigarell 


REGULAR AND KINGS 















‘PAM. 


WOME y 


Have you tried any 

Wiener Schnitzel 
lately? 

treat yourself at 


RESTAURANT - COCKTAIL BAR: 
1425 STANLEY 

(OPPOSITE NORRIS BLDG.) 

AV8-3090 
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FLORA 
PIZZERIA 


Delicatessen 


“La pizza a son meilleur’ 





pAy 


THE SCAN 


FTWHE lCipt grOyps 


Now Appearing Till Sunday: 


Beer—2 for 75c - Mon. - Tues. - Wed.! 


1183 CRESCENT 


SCANBINAVIAN OLUB 
866-0475 


AM 
iL 


* 


s 


MAES 
STL wwii uel 


5 QUESTETE: CATHERINE 


2 
> ARENGTON 722% 


boo 


YOUR BO 


SII” SPORT 


klon prozecrs 


OKS* FROM 


ANYTHING!... 


Maps, 
Drawings, 
Magazines, 
etc. 


Easy to apply 
No glue or 
sticky fingers 
Just use scissors 
ESE 
never yellows 
Repairs and 
strengthens 


From only $1.00 


SELF ADHESIVE 


Variety of widths 


and lengths. 


AT DEPARTM 
Ben Sanders Co 





ENT, STATIONERY AND BOOK STORES OR WRITE: 
mpany Limited, 375 Midwest Road, Scarborough, Ont 
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Bose 


At mid season. 


The 1968 Central Cana- 
da Intercollegiate Football 
Conference has reached 
the midway mark in its six 
week schedule, and as the 
Eastern Division teams 
brace for the homestretch, 
the powerful 
Loyola College find them- 
selves all alone atop the 
field with an unblemished 
3-0 record. At the tail 
end, the Sir George Var- 
sity Georgians are still 
licking their wounds fol- 
lowing their third conse- 
cutive setback a 31-0 
humbling at the hands of 
the R.M.C. Redmen last 
Saturday afternoon. 








Track team 
prepares to 


defend title 


The university Track 
team, defending O.S.L.A.A. 
champion, has begun training 
for this year’s conference 
meet in Kingston on October 
19. Daily workouts are being 
held at Seaway Park in St. 
Lambert and Coach Insleay 
is optimistic about chances’ 
for another victory in spite 
of the absence of some of 
last year’s team members. 


Lost through graduation 
are sprinters Mark Arnold, 
who won three events last 
year, and Gord Jones, a 
member of the winning 
sprint relay team. But still 
with the team is Bill Peel, 
who contributed a_ steller 
performance last year and 
will be counted on _ very 
heavily this year. Also re- 
turning are fieldmen Phil 
Cooper, Steve Went, Ralph 
Billings, and Ken _ Royds, 
middle distance men Garry 
Milton, Gary Munroe and 
John Macdonald, and O.S.- 
L.A.A. dash champ Alvin 
Shrier. 


The final performance of 
the team will depend largely 
on the showing of the rookies 
and those who have turned 


out to date show good 
potential. Former Georgian 
footballer Bob Meldrum is 


showing signs of making a 
good shot putter, and Pete 
Milner is a hopeful for the 
middle distance events. Bill 
Laing, from the Lake of 
Two Mountains High School, 
and New Zealander Alan 
Shepherd should give the 
team depth in the. sprint. 
events. With each practice 
the rookies look better, and 
as they improve’ team 
chances of victory increase. 


Warriors of 


the 


Though the rookie Geor- 
gian team has given fans 
little to cheer about, this 
reporter has noticed  se- 
veral athletes clad in 
Garnet and Gold _ colours 
who should be in line for, 


consideration in the bal- 
loting for conference all- 
star recognition, and 
around whom a_ future 
contender can be built. 

Looking first to the 


offence, we find three or four 


players who have performed’ 


admirably. The man who 
first comes to mind is a 
little whippet named Tommy 
Dyce. Dyce has brought to 







Notice: 


To all skiers 
The Laurentian Ski Zo- 


ne, in an effort to raise 
funds to help | support 
their junior programme, 
has come up with the 
answer for anyone with 
used ski equipment to 
sell. 

Before October 22nd 
bring your or your child- 
ren’s used skis and boots 
to the Trading Post Ski 
Shop, 6886 Victoria Ave- 
nue just south of Jean 
Talon. Equipment should 
be clean and in fairly 
good condition. It would 
be left on a consignment 
basis for sale at the 
Zone-sponsored ‘Trading 
Post booth at the Montreal 
Ski and Winter Sports 
Show, Place Bonaventure, 
October 24th to 27th. 

With the help of a pro- 
fessional, you set a sel- 
ling price for each item. 
The Laurentian Ski Zone 
retains twenty per cent of 
the selling price and the 
balance will be sent to 
you within thirty days. 
There is a minimum sel- 
ling charge of two dollars 
per pair of boots or skis. 

Owners of any equip- 
ment not sold at Place 
Bonaventure may re- 
claim it, or leave it for 
sale on the same basis 
at the Trading Post Ski 
Shop. 

Deadline 





for delivering 
equipment to 6886 Victo- 


ria is October 22nd but 
anyone wishing to take 
advantage of this oppor- 
tunity is urged to act 
within the next day or 
two. 

The Laurentian Ski 
Zone is a non profit or- 
ganization devoted to the 
development of local 
youngsters as candidates 
for the Canadian National 
Ski Team and the promo- 
tion and improvement of 
recreational skiing ~ for 
evervone. 


Georgians ability and 


experience and that intangi- 
ble modicum-class. He has 
been the team’s leading run- 
ning back and has also been 
a valuable receiver. 


Along the way, 
Dyce has also been one of 
the key men in Sir George’s 
defensive secondary. 


Ron Goldenberg, a tall 
lanky split end has looked 
very impressive as the 
team’s prime receiver place 
kicker and punt returner. 
Undoubtedly, he has been 
Coach Frank Elk’s most va- 
luable player to date. 


There is a feeling 











Midseason Standings 





'Winless Georgians produce several stars 


around school that the 
weakest feature of the 
Garnet and Gold machine 
has been the offensive line. 


Don't say that to Jim 
Edge or Jerry Turner. 
Edge has been a_ crisp 
blocker from his position 
at right tackle, and has 


been sensational as a 
downfield tackler covering 
punts. Turner, a_ centre, 
has opened up many a hole 
for the backfield runners 
and has displayed pinpoint 
snapping to punter Gold- 
enberg. 

Defensively, 


the Geor- 


gian squad has looked good 
others 


at times, fair at 


= 





CCIFC - Western Division GP W L 

GP W L_ Loyola =» 3 @ 
Guelph 3 3 0 Bishops 2 2 I 
WaterlooLutheran 3 2 1 RMC 3.2 a 
Carleton 3 2 1  MacdonaldCollege 3 1 2 
Laurentian 3 1 2 Montreal 3 2 
Ottawa 3 1 2  SirGeorge Williams 3 0 38 
Windsor 38 0 8 


without its stars, however. 
The two standouts till now 


have been linebacker R&i- 
chie Wolfe and safety Ron 
Pentecost. 

With three games re- 


maining in the initial re- 
gular season campaign for 
the 
is hoping that his charges 
can pull together and come 
up with a win or two. But 
he will have to rely hea- 
vily on this nucleus without 
whose 
diron 
would be a hell of a lot 
bleaker. 


CCIFC - Eastern Division 


by Steve 
Halperin 

and sometimes awful. But 
the defensive team is not 


Georgians, Coach Elk 


services the gri- 
scene at S.G.W.U. 













Soccer squad trims Bishop’s 5,200 Pain 


Once again, the Georgian 
Soccer Team, under the 
able leadership of Coach 
Ron Licorish chalked up a 
few points in the “wins” 
column in the Ontario St. 
Lawrence Soccer Compe- 
tition. A 4-1 victory over 
the Bishop’s University Gai- 
ters last Friday afternoon 
evened up their record at 
1-1. Last: year Sir George 
shared an 11 point deadlock 
for first place with Loyola 
and RMC. 


After a frustating trip to 
Lennoxville the game _ star- 
ted thirty five minutes late 
and it looked as though the 
predicted win by Coach 
Licorish could turn into an 
unexpected loss. With less 
than one minute to go in the 
first half, inside left, Norris 
Bobcombe capitalized on a 
great pass from left halfback 
Jeff Gellineau, to give the 
Georgians a 1-0 lead over 
the last place Gaiters who 


have been held winless in 
three starts. 

The second half proved 
to be a different story as 
veteran Andre Farkas was 
injured and Derek McLaugh- 
lin scored on the resulting 
penalty shot to make the 
score 2-0, early in the pe- 
riod. 

Shortly after that Lloyd 
Rayner set up Jeff Gellineau 
to build up a 3-0 lead for 
the Georgians. Goaler Dave 
Mulaner’s hard fought battle 
to maintain a shutout was 
lost when Bishop's Tim 
Bedford answered the last 
Georgian marker from a 
scramble in front of the 
net. Mulaner however came 
up with some terrific saves 
aided by center defense- 
Clive Licorish, who was 
booted out of the game due 
to an argument with the 
officials. 

McLaughlin made good the 
second penalty shot of the 
game which was awarded to 


the Georgians when Jeff 
Gellineau was tripped in the 
goalmouth on an excellent 
scoring opportunity. 


Coach Licorish expressed 
interest in Ofken Dalli, a 
center forward from _Istan- 
bul, Turkey who is at Sir 
George studying Nuclear 
Physics. Great things are 
expected from Dalli as soon 
as he becomes adjusted to 
playing with the team. Li- 
corish went on to say that 
he thought the team needed 
the experience of this win 
to reach their potential. 


The return trip indicated 
that the soccer talents of 
the team are only exceeded 
by their musical abilities 


which include such notorious ~ 


excepts as Bam Bam Lulu 
and Archie Beat ‘Em Up. 
As long as Archie conti- 
nues to Beat ‘Em Up, Sir 
George is likely to have 
a winning team. Next game 
for the Georgians is Friday. 
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